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CAMPING  and  OUR  SCHOOLS 

An  Editorial 

!  By  JAMES  A.  WYLIE,  Editor  ,  * . 

Professor  of  Education, 

^  Boston  University  - 

Education,  camping  and  re-  require  programs  of  teaching  and 
creation  are  not  discrete,  separ-  guided  learning  which  extend  far  be- 
ate  or  unrelated  programs  but  yond  just  the  walls  of  any  classroom, 
rather  interrelated  segments  of  educa-  Camping  is  not  new  for  it  is  really 
tion  that  are  concerned  fundamentally  as  old  as  the  human  race.  Man  had 
with  the  development  of  better  human  his  first  experience  in  camping  when 
beings.  This,  incidently,  is  also  the  he  was  completely  dependent  upon 
chief  concern  of  our  present  day  nature  for  his  food,  shelter  and  body 
democratic  society.  Since  this  is  true  coverings.  These  experiences  con¬ 
it  is  desirable  and  necessary  for  pro-  tinned  through  the  years  as  the  Ameri- 
fessional  workers  in  education,  camp-  can  trader  and  explorer  opened  up  the 
ing  and  recreation  to  understand  and  wilderness  to  trade  and  as  he  searched 
interpret  each  others  efforts  and  pro-  for  new  routes  to  the  west  and  the  Pa- 
grams  so  that  they  can  cooperate  better  cific.  In  the  1840’s  and  bO’s,  men  and 
in  giving  each  child  an  education  women  camped  out  in  prairie  schooners 
which  is  better  suited  to  his  aptitudes,  as  they  made  the  dangerous  journeys 
aims,  interests,  abilities  and  therefore  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  then  on 
to  his  needs.  westward.  Camping  was  always  a 

If  one  looks  at  education  intelligent-  necessity, 
ly  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  much  more  The  first  organized  school  camping 
than  just  the  craming  of  students  with  program  took  place  in  1861  when 
knowledges  of  certain  academic  sub-  Frederick  W.  Gunn  and  his  wife  took 
jects.  It  includes,  as  well,  the  devel-  the  entire  student  body  of  the  Gunnery 
opment  of  a  wide  variety  of  skills,  in-  School  for  Boys  on  a  camping  trip  and 
terests,  and  appreciations  in  the  areas  moved  his  organized  school  outdoors 
of  human  living,  including:  vocation,  for  practical  lessons, 
citizenship,  health  and  the  use  of  Camping,  under  school  auspices  can 
leisure.  These,  in  the  broadest  sense,  play  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
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portant  roles  in  the  growth,  develop¬ 
ment  and  education  of  the  child.  K.  L. 
Wilbur,  President  Emeritus  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  has  said: 

“We  live  in  an  age  where  camping 
is  not  only  needed  but  offers  some 
opportunities  in  education  and  char¬ 
acter  building  which  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  elsewhere.” 

Camp  possesses  the  child  entirely. 
He  lives,  eats,  sleeps,  works,  learns, 
plays  twenty-four  hours  a  day  seven 
days  a  week  with  few,  if  any  outside 
influences  to  distract  him.  His  usual 
“assembly  line  city  life”  existence  is 
completely  chang!?d.  He  lives  a  richer, 
fuller  life,  ^one  in  which  he  learns  to 
depend  upon  his  personal  skills  rather 
than  those  of  his  parents,  teachers, 
police  and  other  agencies  interested  in 
or  concerned,  by  reason  of  law,  with 
his  welfare. 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  ever  tried 
teaching  or  learning  in  the  out-of- 
doors  is  delighted  with  the  idea.  They 
find  that  it  is  fun,  simple  and  natural 
and  that  the  experiences  and  knowl¬ 
edges  obtained  from  it  are  almost  un- 
forgetable. 

Textbook  and  lecture  learning  have 
held  back  the  vital  contacts  with  the 
realities  of  life  that  are  the  birthright 
of  every  school  child.  There  is  the 
area  of  learning  in  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment,  in  the  out-of-doors.  Until 
recent  years,  very  little  of  the  planned 
learning  for  children  was  aimed 
deliberately  at  involving  them  in  vital 
experiences  with  human  beings  and 
with  nature. 

In  ever  increasing  numbers  the 
schools,  both  private  and  public,  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  country,  are 
turning:  to  educational  opportunities 
that  have  their  source  or  foundation 
in  the  natural  environment  which  sur¬ 


rounds  our  artificial  school  buildings. 
Schools  very  frequently  give  different 
names  to  these  outdoor  programs  and 
opportunities.  In  some  areas  they  are 
called  “School  Camping”  while 
in  others  it  may  be  “Conservation 
Education,”  “Outdoor  Education,” 
“Camping  Education,”  or  even  “Ex¬ 
tending  Education  through  Camping.” 
What  the  title  is,  has  little  effect,  ex¬ 
cept  for  immediate  public  opinion, 
upon  the  success  of  the  program. 

If  we  wish  to  vitalize  the  education 
program  there  is  probably  no  better 
way  than  through  the  use  of  the  camp¬ 
ing  eiivironment.  Through  this 
medium  it  is  possible  to  develop  in  the 
child  a  real  interest  in  the  exploration 
of.  the  natural  environment,  for  crea¬ 
tive  expression,  instruct  in  the  im¬ 
provement  and  conservation  of  the  na¬ 
tural  resources  and  also  how  to  use 
the  natural  environment  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  self  expression. 

Today,  our  national  security  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  our  young  men,  and 
possibly  even  our  young  women,  meet 
the  survival  and  security  needs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  world  wide  political, 
military  and  social  chaos  which  is  evi¬ 
dent  today.  Only  5  per  cent  of  our 
children  ever  experience  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  live  in  a  natural  environment 
under  even  “semi-rough”  conditions. 
Our  children  are  the  product  of  an 
unnatural,  artificial  environment 
which  though  pleasant  and  convenient 
is  not  practical  under  “emergency” 
conditions.  This  lack  of  “practical” 
education  is  everyday  leading  to  the 
rejection  of  men  for  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  because  the  “survival  education 
problem”  becomes  too  much  of  a  shock 
for  some  of  them.  Witness  the  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  breakdowns  that 
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occurred  during  World  War  II  and 
during  the  present  Korean  War. 
Even  a  night  alone  in  the  woods  has 
been  too  much  for  some  adult  men 
trained  for  fighting. 

We  must  allow  schools  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  educating  youth  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  that  will  afford  the  best  educa¬ 
tion,  present  and  future.  One  that 
will  provide  the  richest  laboratories 
and  practical  .opportunities  for  vital 
education  experiences.  Day  or  over¬ 
night  trips,  weekend,  and  week  or 
longer  stays  in  camping  environments 
will  enrich  the  potential  growth  of 
every  normal  child  and  help  many  who 
are  not. 


As  L.  B.  Sharp  has  so  aptly  put  it: 
“that  which  can  best  be  learned  inside 
the  classroom  should  be  learned  there ; 
and  that  which  can  best  be  learned 
through  direct  expression  outside  the 
classroom,  in  contact  with  natural  ma¬ 
terials  and  life  situations,  would  there 
be  learned.” 

It  is  granted  these  suggestions  will 
be  a  “shock”  to  some  conventional  pro¬ 
grams  and  teachers.  It  is  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  articles  that  follow  will 
indicate  ways  and  means  of  guiding 
the  growth  needs  of  children  and  pro¬ 
vide  teachers  and  communities  with 
the  inspiration  necessary  to  give  to 
children  better,  more  enjoyable,  and 
serviceable  education. 
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Camping  and  the  Educational 

Needs  0/ Children 

By  JAMES  A.  WYLIE 
Professor  of  Education, 

Boston  University 


The  education  for  the  “good  life'’ 
which  we  expouse  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  product  of  many  in¬ 
stitutions  and  influences.  Our  fami¬ 
lies,  schools,  social  and  governmental 
agencies,  churches  as  well  as  related 
institutions  all  contribute  to  the 
American  philosophy  of  life.  This 
■“great  philosophy  has  been  expressed  in 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  ways. 
Among  the  outstanding  examples  are, 
of  course,  The  Constitution  and  its 
Preamble,  The  Bill  of  Rights,  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  The 
Gettysburg  Address  and  the  Four 
F  reedoms. 

As  our  country  has  developed  from 
its  early  beginnings  more  and  more, 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  and 
their  place  in  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  individuals.  Much  of  this 
country’s  greatness,  both  national  and 
international,  is  due  to  emphasis  on 
individual  initiative  and  development. 

Significant  changes  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  schools  more  or  less 
recently.  Public  schools  now  exist 
and  are  supported  not  alone  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual  but  also 
for  broader  social  purposes.  These  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  purposes  are  best 
described  by  the  philosophy  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  community  as  expressed 
through  its  school  personnel.  The 


careful  development,  by  the  staff,  of 
these  statements  of  the  purposes  of 
education  are  one  of  its  major  respon¬ 
sibilities.  A  second  and  equally  im¬ 
portant  problem' to  be  faced  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  h-otv  th<*se  purposes  and  needs 
shall  be  met.  Each  community  must 
meet  these  by  an  effective,  searching, 
critical  evaluation  of  its  schools,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  its  children. 

Educational  Needs 

There  have  been  a  great  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  purposes  of  education. 
There  are,  probably,  as  many  as  there 
have  been  investigations  into  the 
effectiveness  of  education.  The  1950 
Edition  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards  list  the 
educational  needs  of  youth  as : 

1.  They  Xeed  to  Live  with  Other 
Human  Beings. 

2.  They  Xeed  to  Achieve  and 
Maintain  Sound  Mental  and  Physical 
Health. 

3.  They  Xeed  to  Learn  to  Live  in 
their  Xatural  and  Scientific  Environ¬ 
ment. 

4.  They  Xeed  Sound  Guidance. 

5.  They  Xeed  to  Learn  to  Think 
Logically. 

6.  They  Xeed  to  Prepare  for 
Work,  for  Further  Education,  or  Both. 

7.  They  Xeed  to  Learn  to  Use 
Their  Leisure  Well. 
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8.  They  Need  to  Learn  to  Live  James  F.  Baker  and  J.  Wendell  Yeo, 


Aesthetically. 

Vera  Thurston,  in  an  unpublished 
master’s  thesis  at  Boston  University’s 
School  of  Education,  established  the 
educational  needs  of  children  in  the 
elementary  school  as: 

1.  Children  Need  to  Grow  in  the 
Ability  to  Make  Successful  Social  Ad¬ 
justments. 

2.  Children  Need  to  Learn  to  Live 
in  Their  Natural  and  Scientific  En¬ 
vironment. 

3.  Children  Need  to  Develop  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Usin^  the  Fundamental 
Tools  of  Learning. 

4.  Children  Need  to  Achieve  and 
Maintain  Sound  Mental  and  Physical 
Health. 

5.  Children  Need  to  Develop  Cre¬ 
ative  Abilities  and  Aesthetic  Appre¬ 
ciations. 

6.  Children  Need  to  Make  Worthy 
Use  of  I.eisure. 

There  is  a  marked  thread  of  simi- 
liarity  which  runs  throughout  these 
statement  of  needs.  This  similiarity 
is  an  indication  that  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  are  well  defined  and 
rather  commonly  understood. 

There  are,  naturally,  general  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  needs  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  child  and  the  high 
school  youth.  These  take  the  form 
not  of  concept  or  ideal  but  rather  of 
importance  at  the  developmental  level 
or  in  the  intensity  required.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  needs  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  child  are  basic  and  foun¬ 
dational  for  the  development  of  the 
youth  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

Since  the  school  camping  program 
is  chiefly,  except  in  rare  instances,  con¬ 
fined  to  children  of  elementary  school 
age  the  criteria  developed  by  Vera 
Thurston,  under  the  guidance  of 

I 


for  elementary  school  children  will  be 
used  as  the  guide  for  looking  at  Camp¬ 
ing  and  our  Schools.  The  Educational 
Needs  of  Youth  have  been  included 
here  for  purposes  of  pointing  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  over-all  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

Meeting  the  Educational  Needs  of 
Children  through  Camping 
Experiences. 

The  educational  needs  that  follow 
are  not  discrete  and  separate  ones  that 
can  or  are  to  be  satisfied  as  a  means  or 
end  in  themselves.  ’  Rather,  they  in¬ 
dicate  significant  inter-related  aspects 
of  preparation  for  life  that  should  be 
contributed  to  by  early  school  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  by  other  agencies  and 
their  programs. 

Camp  life  possesses  the  child  en¬ 
tirely.  He  lives,  eats,  sleeps,  works, 
plans  and  plan’s  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  seven  days  a  week  with  few  if  any 
outside  influences  to  distract  him.  lu 
no  other  environment  will  he  be  in  so 
many  situations  that  involve  his  edu¬ 
cational  needs.  This  camp  environ¬ 
ment  is  away  from  the  regular  con¬ 
trols,  helps  and  supports  that  the  aver¬ 
age  child  learns  by  habit  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  depend  upon  whether  or  not 
he  has  actual  need  for  them.  He  has 
new  opportunity  to  think  and  do  for 
himself.  If  he  requires  guidance  it  is 
available  in  excellent  form,  ready  and 
thoughtful. 

The  second  phase  of  the  problem 
how  to  meet  these  individual  and 
group  needs  is  a  relatively  simple 
problem  in  a  camping  situation.  The 
following  are  just  a  few  of  the  real 
/j'/e  ‘  situations  that  are  common  in 
camp  and  unusually  rich  in  opportun¬ 
ity  to  meet  these  educational  needs: 
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I.  Children  Need  to  Grow  in  the 
Ability  to  ]ilake  Successful  Social 
‘  Adjustments.  , 

a.  Learn  to  work  and  play  to¬ 
gether. 

opportunity  to  go  swimming, 
attend  campfires,  play  games, 
participate  in  work  projects,  tent 
duties,  clean-up,  eating  and  sleep¬ 
ing  together,  etc. 

b.  Share  in  making  group  de¬ 
cisions. 

plan  programs,  trips,  work  pro¬ 
jects,  evaluations  of  results,  cook¬ 
ing  metals,  etc., 

c.  Appreciate  ideals  basic  to 
democratic  living. 

actual  all  da^^  and  night  contacts 
with  individuals  of  different  na¬ 
tionalities,  race,  religions,  physi¬ 
cal  handicaps,  etc. 

d.  Assume  Responsibility  as  an 
American. 

practice  minority  and  majority 
rights,  privileges  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  recognize  the  need  for 
conservation  of  natural  resources, 
be  a  working  member  of  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  unit  such  as  cabin, 
group  or  camp. 

e.  Develop  leadership  and  fol¬ 
lowership  abilities. 

participate  as  cabin  leader,  group 
captain,  team  captain,  leaders  in 
food  preparation,  group  duties, 
hike  and  trip  responsibilities,  dish 
washing,  teaching  other  children 
a  specialty,  etc. 

f.  Develop  concern  for  safety 
and  welfare  of  others. 

learn  swimming  controls,  safety 
for  swimming,  boating  and  canoe¬ 
ing,  fire  precautions,  care  of 
trails,  paths,  cabins  and  tents, 
first  aid,  proper  clothing  for 
hikes,  etc. 


II.  Children  Need  to  Live  in  their 
Natural  and  Scientific  Environ¬ 
ment. 

a.  Learn  about  major  features 
of  earth’s  surface. 

trips  and  hikes  to  mountains,  val¬ 
leys,  plateaus,  swamps,  sand 
dunes  etc. 

b.  Learn  about  plant  and  animal 

life. 

build  terrania,  zoos,  nature  hikes, 
identification  and  care  of  ani¬ 
mals.  snakes,  birds  in  natural  en¬ 
vironment,  east  making  for  foot 
prints  of  animals,  picture  taking 
of  birds  and  animals,  visitations 
to  near-by  farms,  lumber  mills, 
etc.  ‘ 

c.  Learn  about  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

build  trails,  plant  trees,  build 
check  dams,  stream  controls,  fire 
protection,  fish  conservation,  re¬ 
stocking  of  fish  ponds,  animal 
brush  shelters,  cleaning  and  re¬ 
pairing  of  woods,  lakes  and  other 
areas. 

d.  Learn  to  use  common  tools, 
build  shelters,  bridges,  cabins, 
repair  roads,  collect  fire  wood,  cut 
grass,  brush,  etc. 

e.  Learn  of  inventions,  ma¬ 
terials  and  products  which  affect  liv¬ 
ing. 

visit  farms  to  see:  apple  spraying, 
haying,  milking,  cultivators  at 
work,  harvesters  in  the  fields, 
gathering  of  maple  sap,  sawmills, 
egg  hatcheries,  etc. 

f.  Learn  to  appreciate  major 
physical  forces. 

look  at  the  effects  of  errosion, 
water  power  and  supply,  wind, 
lightning,  uncontrolled  growth  of 
trees  and  brush,  heaving  of. 
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boulders,  effect  of  sun  on  growth, 
etc. 

III.  Children  Need  to  Develop  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Using  the  Fundamental 
Tools  of  Learning. 

a.  Use  of  tools  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  speaking,  listening,  observation 
and  computation. 

observation  of  wild  life,  listening 
to  natural  sounds  in  the  woods, 
making  notes  of  trips,  writing  re¬ 
ports  of  trips  and  findings,  giv¬ 
ing  talks  before  campfire  and 
evalution  groups,  use  of, environ¬ 
ment  for  practice  of  problems  in 
arithmetic,  etc. 

b.  Develop  effective  work  and 
study  habits. 

correlate  trips,  lectures,  library 
w’ork  with  actual  field  work  and 
projects,  plan  and  budget  time 
for  activities,  evaluate  achieve¬ 
ment  and  learning. 

c.  To  read  for  information  and 
pleasure. 

apply  knowledge  in  the  out  of 
doors  through  and  to  identifica¬ 
tion,  classification,  collection  of 
natural  objects,  etc. 

IV.  Children  Need  to  Achieve  and 
Maintain  Sound  Mental  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Health. 

a.  Understand  their  own  bodies 
and  bodily  functions. 

care  and  prevention  of  injuries 
and  accidents,  proper  food  habits, 
elimination,  over-fatigue,  ade¬ 
quate  rest,  recognition  of  indi¬ 
vidual  abilities  and  opportunities 
for  successes,  importance  of  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  need  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  food  in  type  and  amount, 
stressing  of  accomplishment,  etc. 

b.  Opportunity  for  sex  educa- 
tion  'eonsistent  with  levels  of  maturity 


and  to  the  extent  the  community  will 
accept  it. 

observation  of  wild  and  domesti¬ 
cated  animal  life,  the  young  of 
rabbits,  snakes,  birds,  insects,  etc. 

c.  OpfK)rtunity  to  learn  to  work 
and  play  with  children  of  both  sexes. 

recognition  of  interests,  abilities 
and  skills  of  opposite  sex  as  well 
as  their  own,  games,  trips,  pro¬ 
jects,  work  and  social  activities 
together. 

d.  Achieve  a  sense  of  security, 
familiarity  with  outof-d^rs, 

*  strangers;  new  situations,  new 
activities,  etc.  come  from  the 
^  opportunity  t?  have  a  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  educational  background 
which  is  provided  by  trips,  pro¬ 
grams  and  practice  of  doing  a 
multitude  of  different  things. 

•  V.  Children  Need  to  Develop  Crea¬ 
tive  Abilities. 

a.  Appreciate  beaiity.  • 

the  outdoors,  the  woods,  lake, 
stream,  shady  nook,  the  fish, 
mountains,  sunset,  starry  nights, 
full  moon,  the  quiet  path,  the 
song  of  the  birds,  etc. 

b.  Recognize  ways  in  which 
they  can  contribute  to  the  care  of 

<  birds,  planting  of  trees,  clearing 
of  streams,  protection  of  such 
trees  as  birch,  improve  areas, 
cabins,  etc. 

c.  Varied  opportunities  for  cre¬ 
ative  expression. 

build  terrania,  landscape,  paint, 
color  or  draw  wildlife,  take  good 
photographs,  model  in  clay,  carve 
wood,  use  natural  resources  to 
dye,  to  color,  make  objects  of  na¬ 
tural  materials,  etc. 

d.  Participate  in  aesthetic  en¬ 
deavors. 

engage  in  music,  songfests,  camp- 
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fires,  pageants,  plays  and  drama¬ 
tic  activities. 

VI.  Children  Need  to  Make  Worthy 
Use  of  Leisure. 

a.  Develop  skill  in  planning 
leisure  activities. 

provide  opportunities  to  make 
selection  for  broad  and  interest¬ 
ing  choices,  evaluation  of  results 
of  selections,  plan  both  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  as  a  member  of  a 
group. 

b.  Plan  through  rich  opportuni¬ 
ties  well  balanced  programs.  * 

‘  select  {fctivities  from  each  of  the 
major  groups  of  activities  that 
serve  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  through  satisfaction  of 
some  natural  urge,  encourage 
broad  participation  rather  than 
specialization,  etc. 

c.  Utilization  of  well  trained 
leaders. 

careful  analysis  of  needs  provide 
opportunities  for  varied  pro¬ 
grams.  successful  participation, 
and  worth-while  experiences. 
Through  these  and  other  similar  ex¬ 
periences  the  student-camper  has  an 
outstanding  opportunity  to  achieve  a 


more  full  realization  of  his  individual 
capacities,  improve  his  ability  to  work 
successfully  with  others,  increase  his 
economic  eflSciency  as  well  as  his  civic 
responsibilities  though  a  medium  that 
will  be  much  more  effective  than  the 
usual  classroom  situation. 

There  should  be  no  great  problem 
in  interesting  teachers  in  this  medium 
of  education.  Traditional  teachers 
often  feel  that  they  are  better  behind 
the  desk  than  anywhere  else.  This 
feeling  comes  because  they  have  never 
trusted  themselves  to  teach  what  they 
already  know  in  an'  outdoor  environ¬ 
ment.  Every  teacher  of  every  subject 
would  do  4  better  job  if  some  of  her 
•teaching  were  in  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  where  relationships  were  more 
vital,  real  and  undistorted.  The 
teacher  would  have  more  fun  teaching 
children  through  experiences  that  are 
in  their  natural  state. 

This  outdoor  education  would,  by 
no  means,  be  an  attempt  to  supplant 
traditional  teacher-student  relations, 
nor  to  do  away  with  the  classroom  or 
sehoolhouse.  Employed  in  its  proper 
situation  it  will  do  some  of  the  work 
of  education  far  better  than  it  has  ever 
l)een  done  before. 


The  State  Education  Department’s  Role 
in  Camping  Education 

By  C.  M.  MILES 

New  York  State  Education  Department,  Albany 


OXE  of  the  most  difficult  joos 
which  education  officials  face  is 
that  of  bringing  the  experiences 
of  pupils  more  closely  to  the  life  of 
the  community  and  at  the  same  ti^le 
directing  the  efforts  of  school  land 
community  toward  achieving  the  pur* 
poses  of  education  in  American  democ¬ 
racy.  Leaders  in  education  and  civic 
affairs  in  the  past  two  decades  have 
gained  wide  acceptance  of  these  ideals 
and  goals.  Improvements  have  been 
made  along  these  lines  in  many 
schools  and  communities,  but  the  time 
gap  between  precept  and  practice  is 
still  great.  In  fact  there  is  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  from  some  research  that  it 
takes  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years 
for  any  great  change  to  be  achieved 
in  education  and  civic  affairs.  It 
therefore  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  various  State  Departments  of 
Education  have  an  important  role  and 
a  grave  reponsibility  in  providing  the 
type  of  professional  leadership  and 
assistance  to  school  districts  which  will 
reduce  this  time  lag  in  putting  into 
practice  those  improvements  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  education  which  will  render 
life  in  the  school  and  community  closer 
together  and  to  prepare  individuals  to 
become  competent  members  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

School  Camping  and  Outdoors  Educa¬ 
tion  Is  An  Integral  Part  of  Educa¬ 
tion 


The  Educational  Policies  Commis^ 
sion,  appointed  by  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  in  several  of 
its  publications  has  pulled  together 
some  of  the  improvements  that  should 
be  made  in  school  and  community^pro- 
grams. 

The  Commission  includes  school 
camping  and  outdoor  education  as  an 
integral  part  of  education  and  goes  on 
to  outline  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  this  program. 

“During  1948  American  City  began 
to  operate  a  small  camping  pr(^am- 
in  connection  with  the  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  For  the 
first  year  or  two,  the  program  was  ex¬ 
perimental  and  was  regarded  as  nice 
but  not  necessary.  By  now,  however, 
camping  experiences  are  a  standard 
practice  in  American  City  and  are  as 
completely  a  part  of  the  total  program . 
as  is  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  or 
music.  At  first  there  was  only  one 
camp  which  sened  for  children  of  all 
grades  and  ages.  In  1952  American 
City  has  three  camps:  one  of  these 
serves  children  from  about  six  to  ten; 
one,  the  children  from  about  eleven 
to  fourteen;  and  one,  the  older  chil¬ 
dren.  Division  of  the  camps  by  ages 
is  flexible;  children  attend  the  camp 
which  appears  to  be  most  suited  to 
their  particula’*  social,  physical,  and 
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emotional  maturity,  as  well  as  to  their  hind  the  camping  program  and  will 
chronological  age.  doubtless  encourage  less  venturesome 

“The  directors  of  each  of  the  camps  communities  in  the  State  to  move 
have  the  status  of  a  school  principal,  ahead.”^ 

An  assistant  superintendent  has  gen-  The  American  Association  for 
eral  charge  of  the  camping  and  recre-  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Re- 
ational  aspects  of  the  school  program  creation,  a  Department  of  the  Na- 
of  American  City.  The  camp  coun-  tional  Education  Association,  has 
selors  and  other  employees  are  select-  worked  actively  in  the  support  of  the 
ed,  employed,  and  paid  on  the  same  idea  that  school  camping  and  outdoor 
basis  as  other  professional  workers  in  education  oflFer  rich  opportunities  for 
the  school  system.  Equipment  for  the  the  education  of  the  whole  child,  for 
camps  is  purchased  through  the  gen-  bringing  life  and  education  closer  to- 
eral  purchasing  agent  for  the  public  gether  and  for  achieving  the  stated 
schools,  for  in  all  aspects  the  admin-  goals  of  education  in  our  democratic 
istration  and  program  of  the  school  society.  .  • 

camp  is  fully  integrated  with  that  of  The  National  Association  of  Sedon- 
the  schools  themselves.  In  fact,  the  darv-School  Principals,  another  De¬ 
camps  are'  really  schools  of  a  special-  partment  of  the  National  Education 
ized  character.  Association,  devoted  the' entire  May 

“The  program  includes  the  experi-  1947  issue  of  its  Bulletin  to  Camping 
ence  of  every-day  living  plus  special  flud  Outdoor  Education.  It  accepted 
activities  such  as  arts  and  crafts,  this  program  as  an  integral  part  of 
archery,  nature  study,  physical  educa-  education.  Leading  educational  jour- 
tion  including  swimming  and  stories  nals  have  carried  articles  setting  forth 
and  games.  All  are  directed  toward  the  values  of  school  camping  and  out- 
meaningful  personal  and  social  door  education  in  providing  rich 
growth.  The  education  in  the  camps  opportunities  for  a  well-rounded  pro- 
is  closely  and  consciously  related  in  gram  for  the  education  and  develop- 
purpose  to  that  in  the  public  schools,  ment  of  children  and  youth  for  living 
Teachers  of  groups  which  are  attend-  in  a  democratic  society.  Some  of  the 
ing  camp  often  spend  part  of  the  journals  have  had  special  editions 
camping  period  with  them.  dealing  entirely  with  this  program. 

“An  important  and  more  recent  de-  Some  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
velopment  is  the  enactment  of  legisla-  tion,  with  the  help  of  Kellogg  Foun- 
tion  by  the  State  of  Columbia  speci-  dation  funds,  such  as  Michigan  and 
fically  authorizing  boards  of  public  California  have  issued  specific  bulle- 
education  to  establish  and  operate  tins  and  other  States  such  as  New 
camps,  purchase  land,  employ  the  York  have  manuscripts  about  ready 
necessary  personnel  and  otherwise  for  printing.  These  States  and  two 
utilize  public  funds.  American  City  or  three  others  have  specific  laws  deal- 
has  been  actually  doing  this  for  many  ing  with  school  camping.  A  scattered 
years,  but  the  enactment  of  the  legis-  number  of  school  districts  over  the 
lation  puts  positive  legal  sanction  be-  Country  are  conducting  some  types  of 

1  Educational  Policies  Commission.  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  AMERICAN  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  Washington,  D.  C. :  The  National  Education  Association.  1948.  pp.  71-73. 
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school  camping  and  outdoor  education, 
the  largest  number  of  which  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  Michigan.  The  reports  on 
such  camp  projects  and  observations 
of  such  programs  indicate  that  they 
operate  as  an  integral  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  program  in  such  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Responsibility  of  State  Education  De¬ 
partments  for  Professional  Leader¬ 
ship  and  Aid 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  left  education  func¬ 
tions  to  the  States.  In  general,  State 
Departments  of  Education  have  func¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  jaws  deal¬ 
ing  with  education,  financial  aid  for 
the  equalization  of  educational  cfppor- 
tunities  in  school  districts  within  the 
State,  the  certification  of  teachers,  the  \ 
preparation  of  teaching  materials  and 
basic  courses  of  study,  in  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  local  programs  and  in  provid¬ 
ing  in-service  training  through  work 
with  educational  organizations,  work¬ 
shop  conferences  and  college  programs 
dealing  with  the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  education  personnel. 

Some  States  provide  aid  for  and 
supervision  of  plans  for  the  school 
plant.  Others  provide  specialized 
services  to  school  districts  in  newer 
phases  of  education  such  as  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  vocational  education  and 
health,  physical  education  and  recrea¬ 
tion. 

In  the  past  State  Education  De¬ 
partments  have  followed  the  practice 
of  setting  some  minimum  standards 
such  as  those  outlined  in  various 
courses  of  study.  More  recently  some 
of  the  Departments  have  directed 
attention  to  providing  professional 
leadership  that  set  up  goals  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  schools  to  achieve.  This  practice 
has  considerable  advantage  over  that 


of  setting  minimum  standards  which 
usually  have  to  be  set  low  enough  for 
most  all  of  the  schools  to  achieve  and 
which  often  become  the  maximum 
goals  for  many  schools.  It  is  evident 
also  that  setting  minimum  standards 
tends  toward  stagnation  and  a  serious 
time  lag  of  practice  in  relation  to  pre¬ 
cept.  On  the  other  hand,  professional 
leadership  by  State  Departments  of 
Education  tends  to  close  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  precept  and  provide  stimulation 
and  aid  to  local  school  districts  and 
colleges  in  improving  program,  person¬ 
nel  and  facilities. 

It  becomes  clear  therefore  that 
State  Education  Departments  which 
have  generally  accepted  the  idea  that 
education  is  a  State  function  and  that 
State  Education  Departments  are  ere 
ated  to  provide  aid  and  professional 
leadership  in  the  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  school  and  college  pro¬ 
grams  that  such  departments  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  such  services 
for  all  phases  of  the  education  program 
that  are  sound  and  widely  accepted  by 
leaders  in  education  and  civic  affairs. 
In  the  case  of  new  areas  that  are  on 
the  growing  edge  of  education  the 
school  districts  and  communities  have 
a  right  ,to  expect  that  the  State, 
through  its  Education  Department, 
will  provide  its  share  of  professional 
leadership  and  financial  aid  to  carry 
on  pilot  projects,  demonstrations  and 
experimentations  which  help  to  de¬ 
velop  sound  principles  and  practices 
for  the  area  and  which  serve  as  demon¬ 
strations  for  other  school  districts  and 
colleges.  ' 

The  school  camping  and  outdoor 
education  program  is  so  vital  to  the 
total  education  and  development  of 
individuals  and  is  so  rich  in  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  developing  ideals  anl  com- 
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petenciea  in  democratic  living  that  youth  in  conservation  and  wise  use  of 
State  Departments  have  a  moral  and  natural  resources.  Because  of  these 
professional  responsibility  to  give  the  vital  needs  and  dynamic  opportunities 
type  of  professional  leadership  that  for  education  through  camping  and 
will  develop  this  program  along  sound  outdoor  education  the  time  lag  in  pro¬ 
lines.  The  security  of  the  Nation  de-  viding  such  a  program  for  all  pupils 
mands  that  education  be  concerned  must  not  be  so  great  that  another  two 
with  the  physical  and  civic  fitness  of  or  three  generations  of  pupils  pass 
all  the  pupils.  The  highly  industrial-  through  our  public  schools  without 
ized  modern  society  which  makes  such  these  advantages.  Hence,  the  role  of 
extensive  use  of  high  speed  machin-  State  Education  Departments  in  camp- 
ery,  which  routinizes  jobs,  extends  ing  and  outdoor  education  is  one  of 
leisure,  demands  improvements  in  the  professional  leadership  and  aid  which 
education  program.  The  waste  of  na-  cannot  come  from  any  other  source 
tural  resources  and  their  rapid  deple-  and  which  such  Departments  must  pro- 
tion  demands  on-the-land  education  of  vide. 


School  Camping  in  Texas 

By  GEORGE  W.  DONALDSON 
Director  of  Outdoor  Education, 

Tyler  Public  Schools,  Tyler,  Texas 


TWO  full-time  school  camping 
programs  are  operating  in 
Texas.  Friday  Mountain  School- 
in-the-Woods  serves  sixth  grade  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Austin  Public  Schools  and 
Camp  Tyler  provides  camp  experience 
for  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  the  Tyler 
Public  Schools.  Both  of  these  camps 
operate  on  a  Jklonday-through-Friday 
basis  and  both  of  them  completed  their 
third  year  in  May  1952. 

Programs  in  the  two  camps  are 
similar  in  emphasis.  Friday  Moun¬ 
tain  is  located  in  range  country  while 
Camp  Tyler  is  surrounded  by  dairy, 
rose,  and  truck  farms.  Both  camps 
stress  conservation  education,  using 
the  land-use  patterns  of  their  quite 
different  locations. 

The  addition  of  a  150-acre  farm 
during  its  second  year  of  operation 
has  greatly  enriched  Camp  Tyler’s 
program.  Campers  do  farm  chores 
(feeding,  watering,  tending  farm  ani¬ 
mals)  morning  and  evening  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  camp  routines  and  fre¬ 
quently  spend  a  half,  or  even  a  whole, 
day  on  “farm  improvement”  projects 
such  as  painting  and  reconditioning 
farm  equipment,  painting  fences,  or 
cultivating  the  farm  orchard.  Friday 
^fountain  campers  have  enjoyed 
stream  improvement  projects  on  a 
creek  which  flows  through  the  prop¬ 
erty.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  work 
experience  is  considered  an  important 
medium  in  teaching  conservation. 


The  two  camps  are  similar  in  one 
other  respect.  Neither  camp  facility 
is  owned  by  the  public  schools.  Fri¬ 
day  Mountain  is  a  hundred-year-old 
private  school  recently  converted  into 
a  summer  camp  for  boys.  It  is  leased 
by  the  Austin  schools  from  its  owner. 
The  schools  pay  all  or  most  of  the  lease 
figure  in  capital  improvements  to  the 
property.  The  schools  provide  main¬ 
tenance  services  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve.  Camp  Tyler  is  owned  by 
the  Smith  County  Youth  Foundation, 
a  charitable  corporation,  and  leased  to 
the  jmblic  schools  for  nine  months  each 
year  in  return  for  year-around  main¬ 
tenance  services. 

Both  camps  have  clearly  passed 
through  trial  periods  and  are  accepted 
in  their  respective  communities  as  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  the  public  school  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  no  question  in  either 
community  as  to  their  continuation. 
In  Tyler,  an  expansion,  probably  into 
the  junior  high  schools,  is  anticipated 
in  1953-54.  The  community  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  the  camp  can 
no  longer  continue  to  serve  both  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  but  could,  with  in¬ 
creased  staff  and  facilities,  serve  three 
grades.  Community  enthusiasm  is 
such  that  the  Smith  County  Youth 
Foundation  has  already  offered  to  ex¬ 
pand  facilities  to  meet  any  reasonable 
need  of  the  public  schopls.  The  school 
year  1952-53  w’ill  see  opinions  of 
parents,  students,  and  teacherg  soli- 
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cited  to  determine  exactly  what  the 
future  holds. 

Plans  for  school  camping  programs 
are  in  various  stages  of  development 
in  several  Texas  communities.  At 
least  two  have  already  sent  out  “pilot 
groups.”  Texarkana  and  Flower  Bluff 
school  systems  carried  on  one-week  ex¬ 
perimental  programs  in  the  spring  of 
11>52.  Hill  County  Schools  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  site  selection  and  program 
planning. 

On  the  professional  preparation 
level  there  are  two  evidences  of  pro¬ 
gress.  A  state-wide  conference  of 
school  superintendents,  college  admin¬ 
istrators  and  teachers  was  held  at 
Camp  Tyler  in  April  1952.  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  group  included  a 
request  for  increased  consulting  serv¬ 
ices  from  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
and  agencies  concerned  with  conserva¬ 
tion  education.  There  is  at  present  no 
organized  consulting  agency  on  the 
state  level. 

Each  summer  the  Hogg  Foundation, 
University  of  Texas,  and  the  Sul  Ross 


State  College  at  Alpine,  Texas,  spon¬ 
sor  a  Workshop  in  Camping  and  Out¬ 
door  Education.  The  workshop  is 
held  at  Camp  Lobo,  near  Ft.  Davis, 
Texas,  in  the  Davis  Mountains.  It  is 
expected  that  leadership  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  outdoor  education  movement  in 
Texas  will  be  recruited  from  persons 
who  attend. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  school  camping  be  characterized 
as  booming  in  Texas.  Rather,  the 
movement  has  been  characterized  by 
initiative  and  financing  on  the  local 
level,  by  careful  planning  and  broad- 
scale  community  participation.  1953 
should  see  at  least  a  half-dozen  local 
projects  under  way.  The  summer 
workshop  ran  two  six-weeks  sessions  in 
1952  instead  of  the  customary  one,  and 
plans  for  a  state  project  similar  to  the 
ones  in  Michigan,  New  York,  and 
Washington  have  progressed  into  the 
paper-work  stage.  Slow  but  solidly- 
planned  progress  is  the  order  of  the 
day  in  Texas. 


Some  International  Aspects 

0/ School  Camping 

By  BEN  SOLOMON 

Editor,  Youth  Leaders  Digest,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WITH  the  rise  of  school  camp¬ 
ing  in  America  and  the  accel¬ 
erated  interest  of  educators 
in  outdoors  education  it  might  help 
some  to  study  what  other  countries 
have  been  doing  for  many  years  in 
this  more  or  less  pioneer  field  of  learn- 
ing-in-the-open. 

Contrary  to  belief  in  some  quarters, 
America  did  not  originate  nor  were 
we  the  first  to  exj)eriment  with  regu¬ 
lar  curriculum  instruction  outside  the 
classroom,  more  partitjularly  in  the 
outdoor  areas  and  woodland  places. 
European  countries  have  .been  doing 
it  for  years  and  have  gained  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  solving  adminis¬ 
trative,  financial,  program  leadership 
and  other  problems.  It  is  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  study  their  experience, 
their  methods  and  results  as  a  direct 
aid  in  helping  solve  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  local  education  authorities  are 
sure  to  meet  with  here  in  the  states. 

Ministries  or  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  National  and  Provincial,  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  Union  of  South  Africa'j 
British  Honduras  and  other  countries, 
have  created  and  operated  school 
camps  in  various  ways  for  many  years 
before  the  modern  movement  in 
America  began.  Their  parliaments 
have  passed  important  laws  relating  to 
this  type  of  education  and  in  some 
cases  federal  funds  are  made  available 


to  help  local  education  authorities  add 
school  camping  to  their  regular  year- 
round  academic  curriculums. 

There  are  five  specific  types  of  help 
an  American  school  superintendent 
desirous  of  operating  school  camps 
can  secure  from  a  study  of  what  for¬ 
eign  countries  are  doing  in  this  field. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  a  study  of 
their  experience  will  help  any  educa¬ 
tor  garner  ideas,  both  general  and 
specific,  which  might  be  incorporated 
into  his  own  plan.  They’ve  been  at 
it  a  longer  time,  started  much  earlier 
than  we,  and  have  Wiuch  to  teach  us. 

'  2.  They,  too,  have  met  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  many  serious  problems 
and  have  found  practical  ways  of 
solving  them.  This  doesn’t  necessar¬ 
ily  mean  that  solutions  to  problems 
here  in  the  States  must  be  the  same 
but  certainly  w’orking  plans  would  be 
helpful  in  many  ways. 

3.  Some  of  their  program  ideas, 
activities,  and  special  fields  of  work 
point  the  way  very  definitely  along 
paths  that  we  might  follow.  They  also 
indicate  some  directions  in  which 
school  camping  of  the  future  might 
develop. 

4.  They  have  already  amassed 
much  printed  matter,  research  and 
studies  and  many  charts  and  forms  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  to  any  educator, 
most  of  which  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest. 
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5.  Just  as  the  various  countries  in 
different  geographical  areas  of  the 
world,  in  different  climates,  with  wide¬ 
ly  varying  problems  and  needs  have 
evolved  different  plans,  especially  in 
facilities  and  prc^amming,  so  can 
our  different  48  states,  also  with  vary¬ 
ing  needs  and  conditions,  select  those 
things  which  are  more  applicable  to 
their  particular  needs  and  environ¬ 
ment. 

They  Started  iMng  Ago 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
and  before,  throughout  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  and  particularly  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  has  been  common  practice  for 
whole  classes  or  smaller  groups  to  go 
out  on  teacher-led  trips,  on  school 
journeys,  not  particularly  as  a  recre¬ 
ational  holiday,  but  specifically*  for  the 
learning  vahie  inherent  irt  such  excur¬ 
sions.  These  trips  sometimes  lasted 
two  and  three  weeks  and  were  consid¬ 
ered  part  of  the  school  curriculum  and 
were  taken  during  school  time.  The 
instruction  on  these  trips  was  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  classroom  lessons  and 
to  this  day,  in  England,  they  are 
valued  so  highly  as  a  curricular  activ¬ 
ity  that  a  special  organization  known 
as  the  School  Journey  Association* 
carries  on  a  year-round  program  aimed 
at  increasing  and  developing  this  type 
of  schooling  in  the  outdoors. 

In  Scotland,  the  Educational  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Scotland,  and  the  Association 
of  Directors  of  Education  have  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  school  camps  near  Edinburgh 
and  special  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  school  children  to  attend  the 
Edinburgh  Festival.  School  camps 
have  been  developed  since  1930  all 
over  Great  Britain,  England,  Scot¬ 
land.  and  Wales,  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses,  the  most  important  of  which  was 


a  curriculum  instruction.  The  healthy 
growth  of  school  camping  in  Great 
Britain  was  accelerated  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1939  which  cre¬ 
ated  the  National  Camps  Corporation® 
and  gave  it  a  grant  of  funds  which  it 
was  to  use  to  build  and  equip  camps 
and  to  assist  local  education  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  acquiring  and  ojieration  of 
school  camps.  The  Act  empowered 
the  corporation  to  purchase  land  and 
build  camps  and  to  make  loans  to  local 
education  authorities  which  were  re¬ 
payable  out  of  the  camper’s  fees.  The 
Act  has  Iweii  working  well  since  its 
passage  and  to  date  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  operate  nearly  100  camps 
all  year  round,  including  the  summer 
’.vacation  season.  Children  are  taken 
■to  camp  for  a  pejiod  varying  from  two 
Weeks  to  an  entire  year.  The  corpora¬ 
tion’s  charges  to  the  local  operating 
authorities  are  .on  a  sliding  scale  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  number  of  children 
taken  to  camp.  The  parent  camp 
corporation  is  entirely  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  camps  and  the 
domestic  services,  whereas,  the  teach¬ 
ing,  discipline,  and  entertainment  of 
the  children  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  authorities.  Included  in  the 
facilities  in  addition  to  the  normal 
dining,  sleeping  and  play  buildings 
and  areas,  is  a  separate  hospital  build¬ 
ing  staffed  with  two  nurses,  and  the 
general  capacity  of  each  camp  is  up'  to 
about  275  children.  A  similar  or¬ 
ganization,  Scottish  National  Camps 
Association,®  has  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  camps  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  an  interesting  report  has 
been  issued  about  this  program  by  the 
Scottish  Education  Department  at 
Glasgow,  called  “Education  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1948.”  More  than  100  appli¬ 
cations  for  camps  from  local  boards  of 


education,  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng-  of  the  lease  agreement  between  the  Na- 
land  for  1951  were  received,  and  the  tional  Camps  Corporation  and  the 
indication  is  that  the  number  will  be  local  board  of  education  can  probably 
higher  this  year.  These  applications  be  secured  by  writing  to  them  at  the 
come  mainly  from  school  systems,  but  address  given  at  the  end  of  this  arti- 
in  some  cases  are  received  from  cle. 

accredited  play  centers,  junior  clubs,  As  to  counselor  training,  in  nearly 
and  youth  groups.  all  countries  the  school  camps  are  used 

In  Australia,  there  has  also  been  in  the  summertime  or  school  vacation 
rapid  and  important  growth  in  school  period  as  leadership  training  camps 
camping  and  outdoor  education.  Cana-  for  the  teachers.  In  fact,  in  1951,  the 
dian-born  Gordon  Young,  after  gradu-  British  Ministry  of  Education  spon- 
ation  from  Springfield  College  in  sored  its  65th  camp  training  course 
Massachusetts,  came  to  Australia  in  for  teachers  and  youth  leaders.  This 
1939  and  introduced  all-year-round  is  a  ten-day  training  period  stressing 
school  camps  in  New  South  Wales,  camping  techniques,  living  out  in  the 
The  movement  since  then  has  grown  open,  and  especially  methods  of  teach- 
in  a  very  healthy  fashion,  and  today  ing  in  the  outdoors.  This  is  indeed 
with  the  backing  of  the  Australian  Na-  something  that  we  could  well  follow 
tional  Fitness  Council,'*  Western  in  this  country.  i 

Australia,  Victoria,  Queensland, ‘and  Program 

the  island  of  Tasmania  have  made  this  There  are  some  revealing  and  inte- 
movement  part  of  their  educational  resting  facets  relating  to  the  prc^rams 
systems.  Already  there  are  scores  of  in  these  foreign  school  camps  which 
camps  with  over  one  hundred  thousand  should  give  school  men  some  interest- 
campers,  and  the  movement  bids  fair  ing  ideas  aboiit  present  and  future  pro¬ 
to  become  a  regular  integrated  part  of  grams  in  American  school  camping, 
the  whole  Australian  primary  and  I  have  mentioned  the  leadership 
secondary  school  system.  training  courses  in  these  camps  during 

Problems  those  periods  when  the  school  children 

The  problem  in  Great  Britain  of  are  not  using  the  facilities.  Some  of 
creating  facilities,  of  acquiring  land  these  training  courses  are  designed  for 
and  building  camps,  of  the  year-round  high  school  seniors  with  the  aim  of 
maintenance,  kitchen  staffs,  foods  and  making  them  counselor  assistants  at 
feeding,  were  all  taken  care  of  through  the  regular  school  camps.  In  Austra- 
the  setup  by  Parliament  of  the  Na-  lia,  where  sheep  and  wool  are  of  great 
tional  Camps  Corporation,  whose  .func-  importance  to  the  economy  of  the 
tion  it  was  to  take  care  of  these  things,  people  one  camp  is  given  over  entirely 
In  Australia  the  sponsorship  and  back-  to  the  special  study  of  sheep  and  the 
ing  by  the  National  Fitness  Council  entire  sheep-wool  industry.  In  Eng- 
did  a  similar  job  for  that  common-  land  some  of  the  camps  8i)ecialize  as 
wealth,  and  the  fact  that  half  of  the  school  harvest  camps,  which  the  Min- 
money  loaned  to  the  local  education  istry  of  Agriculture  sponsors.  Here, 
authorities  has  already  been  repaid  of  course,  only  the  older  boys  and  girls 
from  their  camper  fee  incomes  indi-  are  used,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
cates  that  the  plan  works  well.  A  copy  see  that  the  campers  are  well  taken 
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care  of  in  every  respect.  There  are 
also  special  camps  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  children  are  trans¬ 
ported,  wheelchairs,  crutches  and  all 
to  the  countryside  to  continue  their 
school  studies.  In  another  case  one 
camp  is  set  up  entirely  as  a  music 
camp,  and  the  School  Music  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Australia,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Fitness  Council,  formed 
orchestras  and  chamber  music  groups 
quite  successfully  during  the  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  now  being  establisheil  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  school’s  music 
education  curriculum.  In  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  one  camp  was  set  up 
especially  to  teach  children  to  fight  soil 
erosion,  and  the  campers  were  trans¬ 
ported  from  school  to  cam^  for  two 
weeks  each  to  build  soil  and ‘conserva¬ 
tion  works.  This  camp  also  is  being 
made  a  permanent  school  organization. 

Australian  university  students  are 
the  latest  to  catch  the  school  camp  idea. 
Today  the  National  Union  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  University  Students,  repre¬ 
senting  six  state  universities  and  three 
colleges,  holds  meetings  in  a  school 
camp  located  on  a  subtropical  beach 
in  southern  Queensland.  The  student 
congresses  in  Tasmania  and  in  Vic¬ 
toria  are  also  held  in  school  camps.^ 
Thus,  the  “campus  in  camp”  has  be¬ 
come  quite  popular. 

A  feature  of  British  school  camp¬ 
ing  is  the  emphasis  the  local  school 
authorities  place  ujx>n  “lightweight” 
camping,  wherein  the  campers  live  out 
In  the  open,  entirely  on  their  own, 
sleep  under  canvas,  and  cook  their  own 
meals.  This  has  been  made  practical 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  school 
superintendents  with  the  officials  of 
the  Camping  Club  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  whom  they  have 


secured  lecturers  and  instructors  in 
camping  techniques. 

There  is  also  a  Central  Bureau  for 
Educational  Visits  and  Exchanges® 
which  specializes  in  making  such  visits 
available  and  practical  for  school 
groups. 

Certainly  among  these  various  pro¬ 
gram  activities  and  ideas  ftow  being 
practiced  in  other  countries,  we  can 
garner  some  thought  to  enrich  our  own 
school  camping  programs  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  the 
children. 

Printed  Matter 

Although  I  have  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  at  this  moment  how  much  printed 
matter  is  available  below  upon  in¬ 
quiry  I  feel  confident  that  a  request 
to  any  of  the  addresses  by  American 
educators  would  receive  -a  cordial  re¬ 
ception.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  you 
send,  for  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  created  the  National 
Camps  Corporation  and  particularly 
for  the  lease  agreement  the  corpora¬ 
tion  uses.  You  might  also  write  for 
their  forms  and  annual  reports,  and 
for  any  other  handbooks  and  printed 
matter  they  may  have  available. 
Some  of  the  material  is  free,  while  the 
rest  would  be  at  nominal  cost.  Here 
are  important  addresses  for  your  cor¬ 
respondence. 

1.  School  Journey  Association  of 

England 

89  Waddon  Park  Avenue 
Croyden,  Surrey,  England 

lion.  Secretary,  Mr.  James 
Hallam 

2.  National  Camps  Corporation, 

Ltd. 

72  Victoria  Street 
London,  S.W.  1,  England 

3.  Scottish  National  Camps  Associa¬ 

tion 
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11  Drumseugh  Gardens 
Edinburgh  3,  Scotland 

4.  Australian  National  Fitness 

Council 

Canberra,  Australia 

5.  Central  Bureau  of  Educational 

Visits  and  Exchanges 
(Same  address  as  School  Journey 
Association.) 

6.  Ministry  of  Education 
Parliament  Building 
Ix>ndon,  England 

7.  Director  of  Education  for  Glas¬ 


gow,  Scotland 

8.  British  Information  Services 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York  20,  New  York 

9.  Australian  News  and  Informa¬ 

tion  Bureau 
G36  Fifth  Avenue 
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The  Grass  Harp.  By  Truman  Capote.* 
New  York.  Random  House.  1951.  $2.75. 

Truman  Capote  has  made  a  sensational 
entry  into  the  Held  of  American  letters 
and  that  at  a  very  early  Age.  The  twenty- 
'  seven  year  old,  New  Orleans  born  young 
man  startled  American  readers  with  his 
exciting  first  novel  Other  Voices,  Other 
Rooms  just  a  few  seasons  ago.  Now  in 
The  Grass  Harp,  Mr.  Capote  continues 
spinning  his  magnificant  prose  in  a  story 
that  will  appeal  to  many  readers.  The 
Grass  Harp  tells  the  story  of  three  odd 
characters  who  attempt  to  find  their  own 
brand  of  freedom  by  running  away  to  live 
in  a  tree  house  on  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
There  they  are  joined  bj*  two  more  rebels 
from  the  dull  life  of  their  small  town. 

— William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

Trilby.  By  George  Du  Maurier.  New 
York.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1952. 

Trilby,  that  famous  old  Victorian  novel, 
has  been  reprinted  In  “Everyman’s  Li¬ 
brary,”  with  the  author’s  original  illustra¬ 
tion  by  Gerald  Du  Maurier.  Here  are  Taffy 
and  the  Laird,  Little  Billee,  the  gorgeous 
Trilby,  and  the  sinister  Svengali.  It  is 
rather  a  lark  to  read  this  novel  that  wow¬ 
ed  over  grandmothers.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 


Lament  for  Four  Virgins.  By  Lael 
Tucker  New  I’orkl  Random  House.  1952. 
$3.50. 

This  rather  unconventional  novel  tells 
the  story  of  a  Southern  town  and  of  four 
lively  young  women  who  pursued  love  and 
waged  persistent  war  against  the  mores 
of  the  community  and  the  matriarchs  who 
dominated  the  town’s  society.  Engaging 
and  delightful  reading.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 

Nell  Owyn:  Royal  Mistress.  By  John 
H.  Wilson.  New  York.  Pellegrini  and 
Cudahy.  1952.  $4.00. 

Pretty,  wittj’  Nell  of  Old  Drury  is  a  fit 
subject  for  this  lively  and  entertaining 
biography.  Nell  was,  perhaps,  typical  of 
Restoration  England  and,  in  these  pages, 
John  Harold  W’ilson  gives  a  succinct  back¬ 
stairs  picture  of  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
Born  in  a  bawdy  house,  Nell  passed  across 
the  stage  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
into  the  bed  of  the  second  Charles.  Her 
career  was  a  giddy  one  and  Nell  was  by 
nature  humorous,  pleasure-loving,  and 
frankly  carnal.  She  kept  the  affections  of 
King  Charles  II  for  seventeen  years  a- 
gainst  some  formidable  competition.  An 
entertaining  and  substantial  biography. 
— William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


The  Place  of  Outdoor  Education 
in  the  Education  of  Children 

‘  '  By  L.  B.  SHARP 

Executive  Director,  Outdoor  Education  Association,  New  York  City 


IT  is  natural  for  a  child  to  want  to 
be  in  the  out-of-doors.  All  people 
regardless  of  age  have  that  same 
basic  urge.  Under  the  stresses  and 
strain  of  modern  civilization  man 
takes  to  the  open  spaces  for  release, 
relaxation  and  stabilization  of  his 
mind  and  body.  The  nation  is  appro¬ 
ximately  85%  urbanized,  meaning  that 
most  j>eople  are  born  and  raised  in 
cities  of  over  5,000  population  and 
know  very  little  comparatively  of  the 
natural  resources  and  what  the  gifts 
of  the  soil  are. 

This  population  shift  from  rural  to 
urban  has  created  complexities  in  our 
social  and  economic  life,  which  puts 
a  high  premium  on  the  kinds  of  ex¬ 
periences  which  will  develop  better 
human  relations  and  understandings 
and  a  wiser  use  of  our  environment. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  our  educational 
programs  so  often  come  to  an  academic 
stand  still  in  learning. 

We  have  for  so  long,  as  a  matter 
of  routine  in  our  schools,  counted  on 
what  happens  in  the  classroom  for  the 
total  education  of  children.  !Much  of 
the  content  in  our  education  is  com¬ 
piled  within  the  pages  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  lesson  plans.  Youth 
on  the  way  to  and  from  school  pass  by 
or  go  through  much  of  what  they  go 
into  the  classrooms  to  learn  about.  It 
is  to  a  large  extent  second,  third. 


fourth  and  fifth-handed  learning. 
More  direct,  first  hand  learning  is 
needed. 

It  is  not  contended  here  that  all 
learning  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
out-of-doors.  ]!i[uch  of  it  rightly  be¬ 
longs  in  the  classroom.  There  are 
several  aspects  of  this  problem  which 
should  first  be  considered;  man  and 
his  environment,  how  we  learn,  how 
the  learning  can  take  place  most  effec¬ 
tively,  and  the  place  of  outdoor  edu¬ 
cation  in  learning. 

Historically,  man  has  lived  mostly 
in  the  out-of-doors.  This  fact  was 
basic  in  determining  his  measures  for 
survival  and  direction  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  in  ways  of  living,  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  skills  and  tools.  All  his  cul¬ 
ture  and  religion  have  been  a  part  of 
this  story  of  prc^ess.  This  long  de¬ 
velopment  has  made  him  one  with  the 
earth  aiid  its  possessions,  the  open 
spaces  and  all  the  natural  elements. 

Basically,  man  has  need  for  this 
non-artificial  environment  and  cannot 
be  se[>arated  from  it.  He  is  still  total¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  for  his  Existence  and  this  con¬ 
dition  will  always  be  so.  He  is  in¬ 
creasingly  separated  from  the  elemen¬ 
tary  experiences  of  humanity. 

It  is  clear  that  our  youth  and,  in 
fact,  all  citizens  must  be  made  aware 
of  their  dependence  on  our  natural  re- 
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sources  and  given  ways  of  using  them 
more  wisely.  Living,  exploring,  ad¬ 
venturing  and  learning  in  the  out-of- 
doors  is  a  realistic  form  of  such  educa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  edu¬ 
cation  that  we  learn  most  through 
direct  experience.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  some  room  for  debate  in  the 
areas  where  one  deals  only  wdth  ideas 
and  concepts  but  by  and  large  the 
thesis  is  sound.  In  the  first  place 
through  direct  exix'ricnce  one  learns 
faster.  Certainly  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  speed  of  learn¬ 
ing  as  one  deals  with  specific  things 
rather  than  talking  about  them.  It  is 
possible  to  learn  a  fact  by  memory  and 
later  repeat  that  fact,  but  through 
actual  experience  the  learning  is  fas* 
ter.  Not  only  doijs  one  learn  faster, 
but  that  learning  is  retained  longer. 
Tests  made  of  high  school  students 
show  that  the  things  which  made  the 
deepest  impressions  upon  them  and 
w'ere  remembered  longest  were  the 
events  experienced  directly.  Also  the 
memory  of  their  teachers  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  their  teachers  had  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents  ranked  high.  Even  though  one 
may  take  courses  in  school  administra¬ 
tion  and  these  courses  will  be  helpful, 
he  w’ill  learn  more  about  administra¬ 
tion  when  he  assumes  the  role  of  an 
administrator.  The  same  would  be 
true  for  teachers  and  all  professions. 

There  is  also  a  deeper  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  things  w’e 
get  through  direct  experience.  Herein 
is  raised  the  whole  question  of  the 
academic  versus  the  practical.  Even 
for  those  outcomes  which  are  purely 
academic,  cultural,  and  philosophic,  it 
is  not  too  venturesome  to  say  that  one 
probably  does  not  really  learn  things 


until  they  have  been  associated  with 
experience. 

We  sing  patriotically,  “I  love  thy 
rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods  and  tem¬ 
pled  hills.”  I  dare  say  there  is  little 
understanding  on  the  part  of  most 
singers  of  what  these  words  really 
mean.  How  can  one  know  a  rill  un¬ 
less  he  has  seeh  one,  strolled  beside  it 
and  explored  it,  heard  the  water  babble 
over  the  rocks,  seen  and  felt  the  green 
moss,  observed  the  fish,  and  discovered 
some  of  the  winter  and  summer  secrets 
that  a  rill  holds;  perhaps  even 
sketched  it  or  written  a  poem  about 
it  ? 

You  cannot  get  the  feeling  of  a 
templed  hill  until  you  have  at  first¬ 
hand  discovered  a  lot  about  its  forma¬ 
tion  by  climbing  it,  tramping  over  it, 
seeing  the  distant  vista  from  its  top,  or 
lying  down  full  length  upon  it  and 
falling  asleep  somewhere  on  its  slope. 
After  such  experiences,  the  hills  in  the 
song  would  have  real  meaning.  One’s 
own  country  w’ould  then  come  nearer 
to  being  “ily  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee.” 
There  is  even  a  good  chance  that  the 
quality  of  the  singing  would  be  im¬ 
proved. 

Another  example  where  direct  ex¬ 
perience  learning  develops  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  understanding  was  found  in  a 
school  camp,  where  a  group  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children  had  been  on  an 
exploration  trip  one  afternoon.  They 
brought  back  the  story  of  how  they  dis¬ 
covered  a  hill.  The  excitement  regis¬ 
tered  in  telling  about  it  was  clear 
evidence  of  significant  learnings  long 
to  be  retained.  Lender  excellent  lead¬ 
ership  these  children  made  their  own 
discovery,  concluding  that  the  hill  was 
not  man-made  but  made  by  nature.. 

They  found  evidence  that  the  hill 
was  formed  by  the  last  glacier.  They 
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displayed  samples  of  the  rocks,  round¬ 
ed  by  erosion  and  grrinding,  pointing 
out  that  the  rocks  did  not  belong  in  the 
area  of  the  school  camp  but  came  from 
the  far  north.  They  proved  their 
point  by  showing  that  there  was  no 
strata  rock  in  the  immediate  area  like 
that  found  in  their  newly  “discovered” 
hill  composed  of  glacial  stones  ard 
gravel.  They  might  have  spent  much 
time  in  school  reading  from  their 
geography  books  and  other  resource 
material  about  glaciers.  But  this  one 
direct  experience  where  they  were 
skillfully  led  to  discover  and  to  reason 
it  out  will  be  an  experience  never  for¬ 
gotten. 

Some  say  that  the  greatest  need  is 
for  better  methods  of  teaching.  Here, 
no  doubt,  there  is  great  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  But  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  teach  about  things 
when  the  things  are  not  present  and 
have  to  be  conjured  up  by  the  teach¬ 
er’s  waving  a  magic  pointer  or  pro¬ 
nouncing  magic  words.  When  the 
teacher  takes  the  children  into  the 
open  spaces  and  lives  with  them  in 
the  school  camp  environment,  she  is 
confronted  with  a  galaxy  of  maierials 
written  in  the  classroom  books  neat¬ 
ly  organized  in  chapters,  pages  and 
paragraphs.  Out  in  the  open  every¬ 
thing  is  all  inter-related.  The  teacher 
is  confronted  with  the  reality  that  she 
has  not  been  trained,  in  her  teacher 
education  program,  to  cope  with  ma¬ 
terial  presented  in  the  open  spaces. 
There  is  difficulty  to  isolate  specific 
parts  of  subject  matter.  At  the 
moment,  the  interest  may  be  centered 
on  soil  erosion,  plant  or  tree  growth — 
then  along  comes  a  fox  or  some  other 
animal  and  immediately  takes  the 
attention  of  everyone.  If  a  fox  should 
happen  to  dash  through  a  school  room, 


two  catastrophies  would  occur;  the 
planned  lesson  would  be  completely 
disrupted  and  the  teacher  would  have 
to  throw  the  lesson  plan  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  children  would  love  it. 

The  out-of-doors  cannot  and  should 
not  control  or  compartmentalize  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  It  has  to  come  in  a  flow 
of  experience  and  discovery.  The 
teacher  in  this  situation  may  not  have 
been  prepared  about  foxes  or  such  ani¬ 
mal  life  and  may  not  know  the  an¬ 
swers.  It  calls  for  a  whole  new  aspect 
of  learning.  Immediately  she  will  be 
learning  with  the  children  and  should 
not  be  embarrassed  in  the  least  by  hav¬ 
ing  to  say,  “I  do  not  know.” 

Outdoor  education  is  based  on  the 
simple  thesis  of  learning  through  ex¬ 
perience  and  all  of  the  subject  matter 
in  any  area  at  any  level  should  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  where  it  can 
best  be  learned,  inside  the  classroom 
or  outside. 

Simply  stated,  this  thesis  is;  that 
which  ought  and  can  best  be  learned 
inside  the  classroom  should  be  learned 
there;  and  that  which  can  best  be 
learned  through  direct  experience  out¬ 
side  the  classroom,  dealing  directly 
with  native  materials  and  life  situa¬ 
tions,  should  there  be  learned.  This 
is  the  simple  thesis  embodying  the 
fundamental  principle  of  camping  and 
outdoor  education.  It  is  by  no  means 
contended  that  all  learning  should  be 
conducted  in  the  out  of  doors.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  some  research  and  laboratory 
w’ork  and  activities  that  depend  chief¬ 
ly  uj)on  reading,  upon  writing,  or  even 
upon  discussion  should  continue  inside 
the  classroom.  If  the  principle  of  this 
division  be  sound  and  acceptable,  why 
do  we  not  apply  it  at  once? 

The  application  of  this  principle 
would  mean  that  a  large  amount  of 
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learning  and  teaching  would  be  done 
in  the  outdoors  and  in  school  camps. 
To  some  this  may  sound  like  good 
theory  and  have  doubts  that  it  can  be 
put  into  practice.  But  the  idea  has 
taken  hold  and  is  rapidly  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  elementary,  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  350  com¬ 
munity  school  systems  are  condiicting 
some  phase  of  outdoor  education  at 
school  camps  and  many  other  schools 
are  well  along  the  way  in  developing 
the  program.  Teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
they  must  change  their  courses  of 
study  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  this  new  phase  of  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  instances  where  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  have  plans  un¬ 
derway  to  make  full  application  of 
outdoor  education  in  their  courses  of 
study  and  to  provide  for  educational 
camping  as  a  regular  part  of  the  four 
year  courses.  The  program  has  ex¬ 
tended  also  to  graduate  levels  and 
many  doctoral  dissertions  have  been 
written  on  some  phase  of  outdoor  edu¬ 
cation  and  many  other  studies  are  un¬ 
derway. 

Programs  in  education  should  stand 
the  tests  of  research.  It  is  well  to  ask 
if  there  is  any  evidence  that  some 
learnings  could  go  on  more  quickly 
and  eflFectively  in  a  school  camp  than 
in  the  classroom.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  an  experiment  in  school 
camping  recently  conducted  by  the 
Outdoor  Education  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York  City 
l^ard  of  Education. 

Two  classes  of  children  with  their 
teachers,  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades, 
extended  their  education  by  spending 
three  weeks  in  a  school  camp.  They 
did  not  take  their  school  books;  they 


did  not  have  periods  of  time  set  aside 
for  academic  study.  Rather  they 
spent  their  time  under  competent 
teacher-leadership  exploring  the  hills, 
valleys,  woods,  streams,  mountains, 
animal  and  plant  life  as  they  found 
them  in  their  natural  setting.  The 
three  weeks  experience  was  an  adven¬ 
ture  in  discovering,  reasoning  and  ex¬ 
ploring  which  led  to  much  use  of  the 
camp  library,  on  their  own  initiative. 
The  discussions  were  lively  and  en¬ 
thusiastic.  The  children  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  small  groups,  planned  their 
own  menus,  did  their  own  marketing 
at  the  school  camp  store,  figured  per 
capita  costs  of  meals,  and  cooked 
many  of  their  own  meals.  Through 
living  together,  they  gained  a  fuller 
understanding  of  each  other  and  came 
to  know  the  real  meaning  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  They  learned  tb  know  their 
teacher  and  found  her  to  be  quite  a 
different  person  than  in  the  classroom. 
The  teacher  found  out  much  more 
about  the  children  than  they  had 
known.  All  and  all  it  was  a  meaning¬ 
ful  experience  in  group  and  social  liv¬ 
ing. 

But,  how  about  the  so-called  subject 
matter?  A  testing  program  was  set 
up  including  the  selection  of  control 
groups.  A  series  of  regular  standard 
school  tests  were  given  to  both  groups 
before  the  school  camping  project  be¬ 
gan  and  after  the  camp  project  was 
completed.  The  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  camp  group  was  greater  than  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  tests  showed  that  the 
children  who  spent  the  three  weeks  at 
camp  rated  higher  in  most  of  the  tests 
than  the  children  who  stayed  in  school 
and  participated  in  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram.  With  such  evidence  before  us 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  advance 
this  type  of  education. 
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Outdoor  education  is  not  an  added 
subject  in  itself.  It  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  separate  department.  It 
applies  e<iually  in  all  subject  matter 
areas  and  departments.  The  educa¬ 
tional  camp  should  be  thoujrht  of  as 
an  additional  facility  to  the  total 
school  plant.  It  is  a  place  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  total  curriculum.  Every 
modern  school,  today  should  not  be 
consideivd  complete  without  extensive 
land  areas  to  implement  classroom 
study. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
outdoor  education  activities  should  not 
be  considered  as  extra  curricular  but 
as  an  integral  part  of  school  procedure. 


The  activities  therefore  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  school  time.  Field  trips, 
day  camping,  and  excursions  are  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  learning  when  adequate 
planning  and  follow-up  is  made.  It 
is  right  that  they  should  be  conducted 
in  school  time  where  the  bulk  of  the 
learning  would  still  be  carried  on  in 
the  classrooms.  It  is  a  problem  of 
selecting  the  parts  that  can  best  be 
learned  in  the  open. 

For  many  years  the  walls  of  the 
schoolrooms  have  been  bulging  from 
internal  pressure.  Xow  that  ways  of 
using  the  out-of-door  classroom  are 
being  found,  it  is  high  time  to  let 
some  part  of  this  learning  spill  out¬ 
ward  into  the  open  spaces. 


The  Roots  o/Camp  Education 
Go  Deep 


By  WILLIAM  GOULD  VINAL 
Boston  University  Sargent  College 


PUBLIC  School  Camping  is  here. 
However,  there  is  a  big  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  in-town  school  and  the 
school-in-the-woods.  The  writer  has 
seen  teachers  bring  children  to  camp 
because  it  “seemed  the  thing  to  do” 
and  without  any  evidence  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  new  life.  Football,  tbe 
school  band,  and  the  winter  carnival, 
call  for  training  but  in  their  concep¬ 
tion,  not  camping.  As  a  result  the 
young  barbarians  are  too  excited  to 
sleep ;  too  wild  to  listen ;  keyed-up  to 
live  on  such  things  as  woodchuck ;  ex¬ 
pect  to  meet  the  changing  weather 
with  shorts  or  “loafers” ;  make  a  fuss 
about  being  told  to  wash  their  ears; 
and  ride  herd  through  the  program. 
It  seems  as  though  they  abolish  all  the 
curses  of  pavements,  traffic,  tenements, 
slot-machines,  and  restrictions  just  by 
leaving  them.  If  boys  have  been  burn¬ 
ing  and  hacking  trees  in  the  city  park 
one  cannot  take  them  to  camp  and  say, 
“Adore  w’hat  you  have  been  vandaliz¬ 
ing.”  With  world  conditions  as  they 
are,  going  to  camp  should  not  mean 
a  6  or  8-week  frolic.  Camping,  like 
charity,  health,  contact  with  the 
earth,  simple  food,  cleanliness  and 
suitable  clothes,  must  begin  at  home. 
The  camper  should  be  more  like  a 
migrant  bird  than  a  lost  soul.  Any 
preparation  for  camp  living,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  made  within  as  well 
as  without. 


There  seems  to  be  peace  about  the 
lake,  the  deep  forest,  the  mountains, 
the  simple  food,  the  cabins,  the  camp 
fire,  the  dark  night.  Yet  the  whole 
possibility  can  vanish  for  the  want  of 
a  practical  program.  There  must  be 
a  direct  pre-camp  contact  with  soil  by 
habit.  One  must  have  walked  it,  seen 
it  at  home,  and  run  it  through  his 
hands  before  appreciating  it  as  a 
camper.  To  pass  from  the  compli¬ 
cated  network  of  traffic  aiteries;  the 
multitude  of  stores;  the  throngs  of 
commuters  hurrying  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  to  a  new  environment  of  spacious 
forests;  to  intrigueing  woodroads  and 
trails;  to  tents  and  cabins;  to  go  from 
a  dont  program  to  a  positive  program 
for  raising  standards  of  living  is  pole- 
vaulting  too  large  a  chasm.  To  return 
to  the  land  calls  for  something  “big.” 
It  demands  a  curriculum  revolution 
for  joy  in  the  vitality  of  nature,  the 
weather,  plant  growth,  and  wild  ani¬ 
mal  life.  The  child  instinct  is  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  primitive  life.  The  adult 
objective  is  to  grow  mentally  and 
spiritually.  Camp  is  a  more  ideal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  natural  world  but  there 
must  be  a  beginning  of  interest  in  the 
home  neighborhood.  Camp  is  a  rich 
ground  for  comradeship  and  democ¬ 
racy  but  there  must  be  a  small 
acquaintance  with  comradeship  and 
democracy  before  reaching  camp.  All 
over  the  world  men  are  trying  to  find 
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confidence.  In  some  places  they  are 
turning  towards  the  East  and  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  pattern  of  life.  Others  are 
facing  toward  the  West  and  Democ¬ 
racy.  Camp  is  really  a  brotherly  way 
of  living.  Camp  is  a  synthesis  of 
large  concepts:  to  live  democratically 
is  better  than  to  recite  democracy ;  self¬ 
responsibility  in  health  surpasses  par¬ 
ental  dictation ;  practicing  conserva¬ 
tion  is  more  worthwhile  than  reading 
about  it ;  also  there  is  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  wholesome  work  and  devel¬ 
oping  basic  hand  skills;  one  does  not 
suddenly  enter  in  those  creative  out¬ 
door  leisure-time  activities  that  supple¬ 
ment  the  school  playground;  end  last 
there  is  the  ability  to  appreciate  na¬ 
tural  beauty ;  these  are  the  reasons  for 
going  to  camp.  They  cannot  be  sud¬ 
denly  achieved  Renewing  life  in  a 
larger  way,  deeply  and  socially,  is  a 
large  order.  We  do  not  transplant 
trees  successfully  without  a  good  root 
system. 

This  article  is,  therefore,  designed 
to  show  educators  that  the  philosophy 
of  outdoor  education  and  camp  objec¬ 
tives  can  and  should,  first-of-all,  be 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
the  school  neighborhood.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  pre-camp  training  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  The  privilege  of 
going  to  camp  must  be  earned.  It  is 
a  reward  for  things  well-done  on  the 
local  level.  It  is  the  finishing  school 
for  such  life-long  activities  as  winter 
sports,  fishing,  photography,  hiking, 
gardening,  and  outdoor  living.  It  is 
the  ultimate  place  where  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  democracy,  health,  conserva¬ 
tion,  work,  and  creative  leisure  is  lived 
24  hours  a  day  (around-the-clock  liv¬ 
ing)- 


Change  is  Pointing  to 
Outdoor  Education 
'  The  Family  is  getting  Smaller. 
College  graduates  on  the  average  have 
only  a  fraction  of  a  child.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  in  another  cen¬ 
tury  the  old  established  families  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  such 
family  activities  as  gardening,  picnic- 
ing,  Iwating,  fishing,  i.e.,  doing  things 
together  in  the  back  yard,  and  play¬ 
ing  as  a  family  are  things  of  the  past. 
Family  disorganization  and  the  loss  of 
land  seem  to  go  hand-in-hand. 

The  Shrinking  of  Land  Units.  The 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  granted 
500  acres  for  every  50  pounds  of  stock. 
This  can  be  accepted  as  a  colonial¬ 
sized  farm.  By  1691  the  old  Euro¬ 
pean  system  of  prin^^eniture  decreed 
that  the  older  son  received  the  lion’s 
share  of  land.  This  amounted  to 
about  150  acres.  This  system  kept  up 
until  today  we  have  been  reduced  to 
house-lots  of  100-150  foot  frontage 
Even  worse:  in  many  places  there  are 
“landless"  families  who  live  in  tene¬ 
ment  or  apartment  houses.  The  only 
real  estate  they  possess  is  what  is  un¬ 
der  their  finger  nails.  “Landless" 
children  means  a  social  start  which  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy. 

Land  Utilization  is  Changing. 
Once  good  family  living  was  gained 
from  self-sufficient  farms.  Then  mod¬ 
ern  transportation  separated  the  place 
of  residence  from  the  place  of  work. 
Land  use  changed  from  farming  to 
centralized  population  and  recreation 
areas.  Land  became  more  valuable  for 
consumers  than  for  producers.  For 
most  of  the  population,  not  only  farms 
but  orchards,  hayfields,  and  truck  gar¬ 
dens  are  disappearing.  The  idea  is 
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creeping  upon  us  that  the  average 
child  can  no  longer  pick  apples  ofiF  the 
tree,  or  appreciate  the  breath  of  new 
mown  hay,  or  be  Whittier’s  Barefoot 
Boy  with  cheeks  of  tan.  Many  have 
not  seen  an  honest-to-goodness  foreet. 
All  they  experience  is  the  motheaten 
fringes  of  a  golf  course  or  mutilated 
park  trees.  They  only  know  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  should  not  be  in  for¬ 
estry  and  wildlife.  To  preach  about 
such  facts  as  humus,  water  storage,  or 
erosion,  is  just  verbage.  Verbage  is 
getting  too  abundant  for  such  simple 
things  as  eating  a  breakfast  food, 
shaving,  eliminating,  and  even  sur¬ 
vival. 

We  Live  on  Islands  Surrounded  by 
a  Sea  of  Cement  and  Hazardous 
Traffic.  The  quadrangle  with  a  frame¬ 
work  of  “through  arteries,”  parkways, 
and  access  streets  is  manifested  every¬ 
where  in  human  affairs.  .  The  combat 
between  increased  hemming-in  and 
human  freedom  creeps  upon  us.  In 
this  mechanized  society,  there  has  to 
be  traffic  regulation.  Traffic  lights 
have  to  be  obeyed.  They  limit  one’s 
freedom  but  they  also  increase  one’s 
safety  and  enjoyment.  There  are  one¬ 
way  lanes,  centre  greens,  curbs,  en¬ 
trances  and  exits,  overpasses,  the 
clover-leaf,  merging  traflSc,  and  free¬ 
ways.  New  vocabularies  are  crowding 
upon  us.  No  citizen,  even  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  objects  to  the  kind  of  evolution 
that  takes  away  from  the  freedom  of 
direction  to  gain  the  freedom  of  speed 
and  safety.  Along  with  this  goes  the 
educational  responsibility  of  adjusting 
our  w'a^’s  to  the  complexity  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  world.  The  biological  law  of 
adaptation  still  rules.  Memorizing 
biological  laws  in  a  ten-year-old  text¬ 
book  does  not  amount  to  much  if  we 


cannot  put  it  to  work  here — and — 
now. 

Every  Level  of  Government  are 
Now  Land  and  Water  Holders  for  the 
People.  One  of  the  beet  examples  is 
the  metropolitan  park.  The  metro¬ 
politan  region  consists  of  the  central 
city  and  a  number  of  satellite  com¬ 
munities.  They  cooperate  to  plan  and 
develop  parks,  parkways,  forest  pre¬ 
serves  and  other  natural  resources  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  Most 
of  the  land  along  streams,  lowlands 
subject  to  floods,  and  rocky  hillsides 
are  set  aside  for  recreational  use. 
Such  a  cooperative  plan  possesses  little 
significance  unless  the  people  are 
taught  at  the  same  time  how  to  use 
these  areas  with  the  most  profit. 

Outdoor  Vandalism  is  Characteris- 
tie  of  the  Age.'  In  the  years  1934-1935 
the  Works  Progress  Administration « 
(so-called  relief  labor)  ihade  beauti¬ 
ful  shelters,  fire  places,  lakes  for  skat¬ 
ing,  rustic  log  fences,  picnic  sites,  and 
trails  for  the  people.  There  was  one 
important  factor  that  was  not  fore¬ 
seen.  It  is  useless  for  a  rich  benefac¬ 
tor  to  donate  a  tennis  court,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  the  people  are  not  interested 
in  playing  tennis.  In  such  cases 
weeds  are  known  to  thrive  on  the  ten¬ 
nis  court  within  three  years.  Park 
facilities  may  not  only  be  unused  but 
they  are  often  destroyed  by  the  very 
people  whom  they  were  intended  to 
serve.  Most  of  this  destruction  is  by 
children.  Adults  often  invite  this 
mis-use‘  by  using  the  expensive  civic 
investment  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
leaves,  old  automobile  tires,  and  tin 
cans.  It  is  not  long  before  children 
are  hacking  down  trees  just  for  the 
fun  of  chopping.  Police  cannot  main¬ 
tain  the  law'  without  public  support. 
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Another  vital  conclusion  is  that 
when  planning  is  done  by  opinion,  i.e. 
without  study  and  research,  there  is  a 
waste  of  public  funds.  During  the 
transition  from  the  dominance  of  the 
rural  to  dominance  of  the  city,  youth 
with  their  cave-man  instincts  have 
been  destroying  the  very  forest  they 
should  protect  and  enjoy.  The  writer 
is  fast  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  destruction  is  not  made  in  full 
awareness  on  the  part  of  youth  but 
that  w’e,  as  adults  and  custodians,  are 
to  blame.  We  have  l)een  so  busy  de¬ 
veloping  civilization  (so-called)  and 
school  room  or  ‘Vanned’’  education 
that  we  have  neglected  outdoor  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  the  community’s  choice 
so  much  as  it’s  fate  that  instincts  have 
taken  the  upper  hand  with  the  natural 
resources  and  that  city  growth  has  be¬ 
come  the  power  of  determ  ism.  The 
regard  fc^r  the  natural  has  atrophied 
and  disappeared.  Educators  face  a 
large  assignment.  Their’s  is  also  a 
magnificent  opportunity  for  reaJlmi  in 
Education. 

The  Original  Basie  Eesources  Are 
Still  Basic.  Rocks.  Rocks  are  the 
parent  material  of  soil.  In  glaciated 
regions  the  rocks  are  native  or  intro¬ 
duced.  Stonewalls  are  really  “rock 
museums.”  Cemeteries,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  new  buildings,  quarries,  and 
road  cuts  are  interesting  sources  for 
rock-students.  Borings  by  bridge 
engineers  and  contractors  sometimes 
go  down  to  bed  rock.  The  battle  be¬ 
tween  rocks  and  weather  and  rocks 
and  plants  is  one  of  nature’s  most 
alluring  stories. 

Soil.  Soil  is  necessary  for  all  life, 
namely — plants,  animals,  and  hu¬ 
mans.  Minerals  from  the  soil  are 
necessary  to  build  our  skeletons  and 
nervous  systems.  Xever-the-less,  we 


are  not  very  careful  with  the  soil.  We 
are  sure  that  the  Lord  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  provide.  Some  j)eople  dig 
cellar  holes  and  cover  the  top  soil 
which  took  thousands  of  years  to  form. 
We  cut  down  forests  and  pour  tons  of 
our  best  soil  into  the  ocean.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  noted  for  wasting  the  soil. 
One  reason  for  misuse  of  the  soil  is 
ignorance.  In  a  democracy,  education 
is  the  first  remedy.  Submarginal,  or 
unprofitable  soil,  because  of  its  low 
cost  and  scenic  assets,  is  the  kind  of 
land  that  is  taken  over  for  camps  and 
public  property.  It  is  here  that  chil¬ 
dren  can  learn  first-hand  what  is 
meant  by  top  soil,  humus,  erosion  con¬ 
trol,  plant  relationships,  and  soil  clas¬ 
sification.  All  children  wull  not  be¬ 
come  tillers  of  the  soil  but  all  should 
be  taught  a  profound  respect  for  it. 
Many  future  citizens  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  for  recreational  ganlen- 
ing.  A  healthy,  vigorous  community 
demands  a  voting  public  that  is  at 
least  not  illiterate  about  the  soil  prob¬ 
lem. 

Water.  Water  is  a  common  com¬ 
modity.  It  is  so  common  that  it  is 
also  taken  for  granted.  Some  cities 
are  possessed  with  the  idea  that  lakes 
must  be  filled  with  dumpage  and  that 
all  streams  must  be  put  into  storm 
sewers.  Then  they  gallantly,  some¬ 
times  with  chest  thumping,  turn  about 
and  build  artificial  lakes  for  sports. 
“White  w’ater”  was  once  a  force  for 
the  water  wheel  and  determined  where 
man  lived.  It  was  a  poor  return  for 
him  to  empty  industrial  waste  and 
sewage  into  the  streams.  Many  com¬ 
munities  have  had  to  get  pure  water 
from  driven  wells.  And  now,  the 
ground  water-table  is  getting  lower 
and  lower.  In  eastern  United  States 
the  water  table  is  10-40  feet  lower 
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hoods,  no  two  schools,  no  two  class 
rooms  of  children,  no  two  teachers  are 
alike.  In  a  democracy  the  rights  of 
the  individual  neighborhoods,  indi¬ 
vidual  groups,  individual  schools,  and 
individual  teachers  are  recognized. 
One  neighborhood  has  a  park  and  no 
vandalism.  Another  neighborhood  h.ts 
a  playground  but  no  park.  Some 
neighborhoods  are  blessed  with  lakes, 
or  rivers.  That  is  no  sign  that  they 
have  taken  care  of  them.*  Communi¬ 
ties  have  standards.  Different  cul¬ 
tural  activities  are  offered:  Outdoor 
concerts,  lecture  courses  on  travel, 
vista  sketching.  Junior  nature  clubs, 
children’s  gardens,  field  trips,  and 
public  school  camps,  appear  in  one 
community  and  not  in  another.  A 
Community  is  what  it’s  citizens  make 
it.  In  a  democracy  we  get  what  we 
deserve.  ,  • 

Nature  Fa/yilittes  (Playgrounds, 
parks,  and  camps)  do  net  (ruarantee 
Nature  Activities.  We  would  not 
think  of  building  school  buildings  and 
not  using  them.  That  is  exactly  what 
some  communities  are  doing  about  out¬ 
door  areas.  In  one  city  the  nature 
program  is  turned  into  constructive 
channels  and  in  another  they  raise 
vandals.  Every  day  we  read  about  the 
benefits  of  Arbor  day,  feeding  birds, 
eradicating  hay  fever  weeds,  pet 
shows,  planetariums,  portable  barn¬ 
yards  for  the  playgrounds,  trailside 
museums,  and  camps.  Every  neigh¬ 
borhood  should  take  an  account  of 
stock.  Michigan,. in  1950,  provided 
approximately  60  schools  with  a  week 
or  more  of  camping  experiences.  In 
1951,  Cook  Coiinty,  Metropolitan 
area,  issued  permits  for  144  day  camps 
and  furnished  naturalist  service  to 
150  groups  totaling  15,115  children. 
Purposeful  outdoor  activities  are 


rapidly  expanding.  Public  school 
camping  is  as  important  a  contribution 
to  the  American  way  of  life  as  Horace 
Mann’s  free  public  school.  We  must 
not  become  so  busy  with  money¬ 
changers  in  the  temple  that  we  do  not 
know  what’s  going  on. 

A  Neighborhood  Co-ordinating 
Couneit.  Neighborhood  problems  can¬ 
not  be  solved  unless  every  agency,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  is  enthusiastically  in¬ 
terested  in  cooperating  to  meet  the 
problem.  Every  church,  every  P.T.A., 
and  every  club  should  elect  a  represen¬ 
tative  to  the  council.  The  word  coun¬ 
cil  means  just  that.  It  is  advisory 
rather  than  policy  forming.  Types  of 
assistance  might  be  the  sponsoring  of 
a  “family  day,  a  block  party,  a  sugar- 
ing-off  festival,  a  community  old-home 
we^k,  a  beautiful-home  campaign,  and 
a  day  camp.  First  needs  should  come 
first. 

A  Joint  Government  Board  has 
Executive  Function.  An  outdoor 
school  program  involves  facilities 
which  are  managed  by  many  agencies 
of  the  city  government,  namely: 
Schools,  recreation,  water,  public 
works,  police,  planning,  zoning,  health, 
welfare,  and  parks.  The  cooperative 
plan  would  give  each  department  pre¬ 
ference  over  non-public  agencies.  A 
consolidation  of  programs  and  the 
multi-use  of  areas  requires  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  understanding  and  co-opera¬ 
tion.  This  might  mean  for  example, 
that  the  water  works  area  could  be 
used  for  forestry  practice,  wildlife 
management,  fishing,  and  even  camp¬ 
ing.  The  request  would  come  from 
the  children  through  the  school  depart¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  the  co-ordinating 
council.  The  “Joint  Board”  would 
make  their  recommendation  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  This  is  orderly 
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democratic  procedure.  It  is  functional 
education.  Children  can  be  partici¬ 
pants  from  the  start. 

In  A  NiUshell 

This  10-minute  treatise  on  outdoor 
education  has  been  prepared  for  re¬ 
sponsible  educators  on  the  community 
level.  “Broken  bones”  such  as  vandal¬ 
ism,  lack  of  natural  areas,  no  conserva¬ 
tion,  poor  democratic  procedure,  forest 
fires  must  be  set  before  they  knit. 
Children  do  not  need  to  be  taught  to 
want  to  have  adventure,  i.e.,  to  hike, 
to  skate,  to  swim,  to  fish,  to  use  an 
axe,  to  build  a  fire,  to  cook,  to  eat,  to 
camp  or  to  participate  in  government. 
They  do  need  to  be  assured  wholesome, 
safe  opportunities.  They  profit  more 
when  given  a  planned  program,  leader¬ 
ship,  skills,  and  an  overall  philosophy. 
Like  the  boys  who  went  to  General  * 
Gage  to  complain  about  the  British 
soldiers  interfering  with  their  coasting 
on  Boston  Common — present  day 
youth  must  really  be  convinced  of  their 
rights  to  the  degree  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  for  them.  They  should 
also  realize  that  they  alone  cannot 
bring  about  a  reform.  They  must 
want  these  Ood-given  opportunities  so 
much  that  they  are  willing  to  enlist 
the  help  of  public  agencies  in  an 
orderly  way.  Thes^  are  latent  re¬ 
sources,  as  yet  untapped  and  unreal¬ 
ized.  It’s  the  scientific  way,  i.e.,  col¬ 
lecting  facts,  analyzing  these  facts  and 
setting  up  a  “master  plan”  as 
approved  by  government  officials.  It 
is  "Oolden  Ride”  planning  for  the 


pleasure  and  profit  of  AU  People. 
Some  communities  are  already  setting 
their  broken  bones.  A  new  county 
high  school  in  Garrett  County,  Mary¬ 
land  has  acquired  160  acres  of  land 
which  means  room  enough  for  physi¬ 
cal  culture,  agriculture,  silviculture 
(improving  the  woods),  wildlife  cul¬ 
ture,  and  camp  culture.  Other  com¬ 
munities,  like  Newton,  Massachusetts 
have  become  a  sprawling  city  where 
natural  land  areas  are  at  a  premium. 
The  only  way  that  Newton  children 
can  have  basic  experiences  with  soil, 
for  sustenance;  see  cellar  holes  due  to 
living  on  submarginal  land;  hike  for¬ 
ested  water-sheds;  study  “dry”  reser¬ 
voirs;  and  climb  real  mountains  is  to 
travel  outside  of  Newton.  And  why 
should  you  bother  NOW?  Because 
you  also  have  problems  in  broken 
hones.  Because  YOU  and  people  like 
YOU,  are  the  only  ones  who  can  do 
anything  about  the  kind  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  you  and  your  friends  want.  You 
must  establish  your  own  GOALS. 
NOW.  It’s  your  baby  and  nobody 
back  of  the  “Iron  Curtain”  is  going  to 
tell  you  to  do  it.  Better  keep  it  on 
the  democratic  basis,  i.e.  “all-for-one- 
and-one-for-all.”  Set  your  bones  be¬ 
fore  they  knit  so  that  such  writers  as 
Walter  Lippman  will  no  longer  write 
about  “people  who  eat  but  no  longer 
know  that  their  food  is  grown  .  .  .  who 
work  .  .  .  who  hear  all  the  latest  news 
.  .  .  but  have  no  philosophy  by  which 
they  can  distinguish  .  . .  the  good  from 
the  bad.” 


Utilizing  Local  Opportunities 

for  Outdoor  Education 

By  JOHX  G.  REED 
Professor  of  Education,  Boston  University 


At  nine-thirty  a  calvalcade  of  cars, 

^  each  with  a  mother  driving, 
pulls  up  to  the  school.  Out 
come  the  third  and  fourth  grade 
youngsters,  each  with  his  car-assign¬ 
ment  pinned  to  a  ooat-lapel,  and  they 
are  oflF  for  the  morning,  with  a  cook- 
out  at  noon,  on  the  l)each.  Or  perhaps 
they  will  go  to  one  of  the  big  estates 
where  modern  kennels  house  a  score 
of  dogs  and  puppies.  . 

Another  school,  ip  a  mill  city,  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  ‘‘concrete  deserr,”  has 
made  a  sand  pile  in  the  corner  of  the 
school  that  faces  the  sun,  and  cacti 
and  lizards  share  the  warmth  and  the 
attention  of  the  whole  neighlwrhood. 
There  had  lx‘en  trouble  with  sal)otagc 
at  first,  of  course,  but  now  the  whole 
community  stands  figurative  guard 
over  the  sixth-grade  project  each  year. 

The.se  are  two  extremes  in  utilizing 
community  resources  for  outdoor  edu¬ 
cation.  In  Ix'tween  lie  scores  of  activ¬ 
ities  which  young  people  from  all  the 
school  years  will  engage  in  gladly  and 
profitably.  They  will  learn  many 
facts,  but  they  wdll  learn  other  things : 
how  to  plan  and  act  in  a  group;  that 
the  teacher  is  a  “good  sport that  the 
out-of-school  neighbors  must  l)e  edu¬ 
cated  so  that  work  done  will  not  be 
undone ;  that  perhaps  town  or  city  offi¬ 
cials  need  to  be  consulted  and  that 
they  then  will  give  help  in  terms  of 
labor  and  materials;  and,  best  of  all. 


that  parents  will  come  and  'look  and 
praise,  even  may  offer  to  provide  trans- 
l>ortation  or  tools. 

There  are  three  general  kinds  >f 
outdoor  education  activities.  Those 
nearby  include  beautifying  the  school 
grounds,  planting  and  caring  for  win¬ 
dow  boxes  inside  the  school  or  on 
upper-story  outside  windowsills,  build¬ 
ing  small  terraria  using  wnndow  glass 
and  adhesive  tape,  and  making 
acquaria  from  large  delicatessen-store 
pickle  jars — up  to  five-gallon  size.  At 
first  glance  these  seem  like  indoor 
activities;  but  if  they  involve  going 
into  the  nearby  vacant  lots,  wading 
j>ools  in  parks,  corners  of  back-yard 
weed-clusters  .where  both  the  plants 
and  the  animal  life  just  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  are  legion,  then 
they  will  teach  the  youngsters  to  look 
everywhere  for  living  things.  Even 
a  walk  along  a  city  street  will  discover 
different  kinds  and  grains  oak  in  front 
doors;  varieties  of  rock  and  brick; 
copper  eaves  troughs  that  have  be¬ 
come  green  with  copper  carbonate;  ivy 
with  its  chemical-secreting  “suckers” 
that  erode  the  bricks  and  leave  little 
pits;  and  insect  cocoons,  fly-breeding 
garbage  cans,  mice,  rats,  spiders  and 
centipedes,  to  be  found  everywhere. 

Xext  is  the  moderately-endowed 
area.  It  may  be  a  park  w’here  vandals 
have  damaged  many  of  the  trees  or 
have  ruined  a  grassy  slope  so  that  the 
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rains  tear  down  and  deposit  in  the  gut-  homes  with  power.  The  involvement 


ters  the  fine  black  topsoil.  The  desert 
that  is  six  inches  beneath  all  our  lawns 
appears  after  a  heavy  rain.  Perhaps 
the  park  department  will  dump  loam 
and  let  the  children  of  the  school 
smooth  it,  plant  grass  seed,  put  up 
strings  and  stakes  to  protect  it,  make 
signs  “KEEP  OFF” — and  incidental¬ 
ly,  make  it  socially  dangerous  to  walk 
or  play  on  any  lawn,  public  or  private. 
Children  may  adopt  a  tree  or  a  small 
grove  to  care  for.  Ix)wer  branches 
may  be  trimmed  and  the  stubs  painted 
to  prevent  decay.  Bnish  and  dead 
weeds  can  be  cut  and  burned  under 
supervision  of  the  fire  department.  A 
portable  fireplace  made  of  sheet  iron 
can  be  set  up  so  that  a  cook-out  within 
walking  distances  of  the  school  is  part 
of  the  outdoor  education  schedule. 
The  local  Scout,  Cub,  and  Brownie 
officials  will  welcome  a  chance  to  sup¬ 
ervise  such  activities  during  school 
time,  for  this  is  the  best  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  their  programs.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  tests  and  awards  of 
these  groups  can  be  used  as  teaching 
guides  in  the  classroom,  with  no  need 
for  added  and  artificial  incentives. 

The  health  and  safety  factors  in  the 
outdoors  are  ever  present,  no  matter 
w'here  the  school.  Starting  vegetables 
in  the  classroom,  every  child  with  his 
own  coffee-can  garden,  then  later  tak¬ 
ing  the  seedlings  home  to  really  pro¬ 
duce  food,  helps  children  to  under¬ 
stand  the  complexity  and  importance 
of  food-raising  and  what  should  one  do 
if  a  wire  is  down  after  a  storm  ?  Trail¬ 
ing  wires  from  an  electric  outlet  can 
be  made  to  spark  and  burn  off  their  in¬ 
sulation;  then  the  local  electric  com¬ 
pany  can  be  asked  to  send  a  man  to 
show  the  youngsters  the  wires  and 
transformers  that  supply  school  and 


of  the  community  is  furthered  when 
such  specialists  are  brought  in.  The 
local  garden  club,  the  Audubon  group, 
the  humane  society,  are  expanding 
their  work  to  include  all  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  there  are,  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  real  experts  in  mushroom  col¬ 
lecting.  They  can  bring  in  specimens, 
tell  children  the  dangers  of  picking 
and  eating  the  poisonous  fungi — and 
on  any  morning  from  May  to  October 
can  take  children  on  field  trijw  in 
waste  lands  and  woods  and  be  assured 
of  finding  a  host  of  varieties  of  these 
strange  living  things. 

Tropical-fish  enthusiasts  are  found 
everywhere.  Tx)ve  birds,  parrakeets, 
and  parrots  are  almost  always  avail¬ 
able  for  borrowing.  From  their  living 
and  breeding  habits  it  is  an  easy  step 
to  those  of  the  wild  birds  which  are 
attracted  to  the  children’s  feeding 
tables. 

Finally,  there  is  the  richly-endowed 
school,  with  a  park,  a  zoo,  or  the 
actual  woods,  streams,  swamps,  and 
rock  formations  nearby.  Too  often  the 
very  familiarity  of  this  environment 
blinds  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  its 
resources.  Rural  children  roam  their 
neighborhood  but  know  it  very  little. 
Fathers  who  used  to  take  their  chil¬ 
dren  berrying,  hunting,  or  fishing  now 
work  miles  away ;  and  the  teacher  may 
not  have  come  from  the  locality  or 
even  from  a  rural  area,  so  that  she 
must  ham  how  to  use  the  outdoors. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  key  to  real  util¬ 
ization  of  the  community — learning 
about  it  on  a  systematic  basis.  This 
means  that  the  teacher  must  imagine 
himself  to  be  a  youngster  looking  at 
the  world  of  the  outdoors  for  the  first 
time.  Long,  thoughtful  walks  help. 
Standing  still  in  one  place  for  half 
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able  transactions  between  living  and 
non-living  things.  Such  transactions 
change  a.11  living  things  quickly,' and 
change  non-living  objects  elowly  but 
surely.  Finally,  the  greatest  and  most 
permanent  change  takes  place — in  the 
transactions  among  the  pupils,  the 
teachers,  and  the  community.  These 
changes  cannot  help  but  be  profitable 
in  terms  of  a  better  insight  into  the 
place  of  all  individuals  in  a  world 
community. 


an  hour  will  bring  the  fuzzy  outdoors 
into  microscopic  focus.  One  square 
foot  of  sod  carefully  examined  in  the 
spring  will  afford  enough  material  for 
a  week’s  study.  Plan  a  different 
attack  each  year.  One  year,  birds; 
again,  the  geology  and  the  soil  needs ; 
another  time,  the  trees  and  the  flowers. 
Finally,  the  region  around  the  school, 
including  all  living  things  in  it  (which 
means  people,  too)  affords  innumer¬ 
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Philosophy  for  the  Common  Man.  By 
Heinrich  F.  Wolf.  New  York,  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library,  Inc.  1951.  189  pp.  $3.50. 

For  readers  who  are  in  the  quest  of  find¬ 
ing  reason  and  meaning  to  the  problems  of 
mmlern  culture,  Heinrich  Ff  Wolf  offers  a* 
philosophy  which  seems  to  answer  many 
questions.  Basing  his  thinking  on  the 
“As-ir’  philosophy  of  Hans  Vaihinger,  Mr. 
Wolf  re-establishes  optimistic  horizons  by 
such  passages  as  the  following: 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the  mother 
who  loves  her  child,  the  boy  who  loves  a 
girl,  what  they  want  of  life.  And  thus 
we  may  say  that  anj’one  who  loves,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  another  person  or  his  work,  who 
wakes  up  with  the  desire  to  see  the  other 
person,  to  continue  his  work,  will  never  be 
worried  about  the  purpose  of  life.  Even 
the  glutton  looks  forward  to  a  good  din¬ 
ner,  a  sportsman  to  going  hunting,  fishing, 
or  to  a  lively  ball  game.” 

“Set  yourself  a  purpose;  in  other  words, 
work  for  others,  act  as  if  your  work  were 
essential  to  mankind,  and  the  problem  is 
solved.” 

“Teleology  is  a  fiction,  but  so  is  the  con¬ 
ception  that  life  has  a  purpose;  and  yet 
the  wise  man  will  act  as-if  life  had  a  pur¬ 
pose.  although  he  must  set  it  himself.” 

Casting  out  all  ancient  philosophies,  Mr. 
Wolf  presents  his  design  for  thinking  in 
terms  that  are  intende<l  to  be  simple  and 
direct.  This  is  a  difficult  task  and  some 
readers  may  find  the  resulting  terms  al¬ 
most  as  complex  as  those  of  Plato  who  ap¬ 


pears  to  be  firmly  disliked  by  Mr.  Wolf. 

One  thing  this  volume  and  its  philosophy 
strives  for  is  mental  honesty  with  one’s 
self.  For  readers  who  have  found  a  satis¬ 
factory  code  of  morals,  ethic#  and  reli¬ 
gious  attituc'es.  Philosophy  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  Man  may  cause  a  re-examination  of 
accepte<l  behaviors.  For  the  reader  who 
is' honestly  seeking  something  in  which  to 
believe,  this  is  very  definitely  a  book  wor¬ 
thy  of  examination. — Donald  W.  Milleb, 
President,  Curry  College,  Boston,  Mass. 


Child  Psychology.  By  Horace  B.  Eng¬ 
lish.  New  York.  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1952.  $4.50. 

Horace  English,  of  Ohio  State,  is  deeply 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  children.  He 
holds  deep  conviction,  too,  that  through  the 
science  of  psychology  we  have  discovered 
ways  of  promoting  that  welfare.  His 
book,  a  very  practical  one  for  teachers, 
is  presented  in  an  effort  to  get  those  ways 
well  known  and  widely  adopted.  He  calls 
his  book  a  venture  in  psychotechnology,  or 
an  attempt  to  put  the  science  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  to  work  in  a  partiuclar  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence.  The  reader  is  constantly  urged  to 
work  closely  with  children  and  to  observe 
behavior  objectively  and  carefully.  The 
chapters  are  unusually  well  planned  and 
excellent  summaries  and  exercises  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  study  the  tex. — Paul 
Zaxkowich,  East  Meadow  Public  Schools, 
New  York. 


Bringing  Wild  Life 

into  the  Classroom 

By  MARY  LOU  TURNER 
Sargent  College,  Boston  University 


IF  vitalizing  education  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  adding  life  to  the 
curriculum,  what  better  way  can  It 
be  accomplished  than  by  bringing  liv¬ 
ing  animals  and  plants,  the  only  live 
kingdoms  in  all  nature,  into  the 
school?  I  have  yet  to  struggle  with 
ways  of  motivating  an  interest  in  a 
live  snapping  turtle,  a  cuddly  baby 
grey  squirrel  or  a  sleepy  screech  owl. 
Painted  trilliums,  mocassins,  cacti, 
and  mushrooms  ellicit  attention  from 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  a  ten  cent 
goldfish  swimming  in  a  twenty-five 
cent  bowl  will  often  have  more  pupil 
visitors  than  the  reading  corner  or  the 
Hammett  globe. 

In  a  world  keyed  to  methods  of 
destruction,  where  human  life  is 
reckoned  cheap,  and  “to  kill”  is  a 
more  common  infinitive  than  “to  live,” 
development  of  appreciation,  under¬ 
standing  and  respect  for  living  things 
is  desperately  needed.  Smashing 
atoms  is  now  a  reality,  but  who  is  put¬ 
ting  them  back  together  ?  A  life  may 
be  snuffed  out  in  an  instant,  but  who 
can  fan  it  back  to  flame?  If  tomor¬ 
row’s  adults  can  learn  to  r^ard  the 
life  throbbing  in  the  body  of  a  com¬ 
mon  ant,  a  sugar  maple  and  a  foliose 
lichen  as  worthy  of  wonder,  they  may 
be  not  so  quick  to  auction  off  the  mar¬ 
velous  machinery  of  the  human  body. 
I  have  seen  noisy,  rebellious  and 


discontented  six  grade  children  become 
model  little  ladies  and  gentlemen 
when  they  realized  that  the  family  of 
deer  mice  they  had  convinced  me  to 
leave  with  them  needed  peace  and 
quiet  in  which  to  grow  strong.  An 
unhappy  curly-headed  youngster  born 
with  a  shortened  left  leg  forgot  herself 
in  caring  for  the  precious  lives  of 
orange  and  grapefruit^  plants  grown 
from  seed^  as  part  of  a  class  experi¬ 
ment.  I  have  watched  eighth  grade 
hoys  stop  a  softball  game  to^allow  a 
painted  turtle  to  lay  her  eggs  near 
second  base,  and  listened  wide¬ 
mouthed  while  one  of  my  third  graders 
sternly  advised  her  farmer-father 
against  shooting  protected  hawks  and 
owls. 

Songs  have  been  sung,  poems  and 
stories  written  because  Mary  brought 
a  lamb  to  school.  What  a  wonderful 
day  it  must  have  been  for  those  pupils ! 
Not  because  they  had  never  seen  a 
lamb — they  all  probably  had  sheep  at 
home — but  the  presence  of  a  live 
honest-t)o-goodness  animal  associated 
with  their  book  learning  made  it  a  day 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Not  all  our  schools  are  ready  to  offer 
outdoor  education  and  camping  experi¬ 
ences  to  their  pupils.  Not  all  are 
ready  to  leave  the  classroom  in  search 
of  the  learning  .possibilities  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  community.  Field  trips,  day 
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excursions  and  overnight  hikes  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But 
all  our  classrooms  can  bring  life  in 
from  the  out  of  doors,  be  it  clothed 
in  the  sleek  garments  of  a  jack-iu-the 
pulpit  or  hiding  behind  the  comic  grin 
of  a  Syrian  hamster.  Xo  room  is  so 
narrow  that  it  cannot  accommodate  a 
leaf  of  grass,  so  low-ceiliiiged  that  a 
family  of  crickets  will  be  uncomfort¬ 
able,  or  so  far  from  running  water  that 
a  dime  store  cactus  will  wilt.  , 

A<juaria  and  terraria  are  j>erhaps 
the  easiest  ways  of  keeping  live  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  in  the  classroom.  By 
providing  a  natural  setting  these  con¬ 
tainers  are  more  attractive  and  valu¬ 
able  (than  cages.  The  aquarium  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  carbon  oxygen 
cycle.  Wyen  properly  balanced,  the 
water  plan.s  will  supply  oxygen  in  ex¬ 
change  for  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
animal  popiilation,  Xative  pond  fish 
will  live  in  a  balance?!  aquarium  and 
make  a  pleasant  change  from  the  usual 
gold  fish  variety.  Aquatic  insects  col¬ 
lected  from  quiet  pools  and  ponds, 
especially  dragon-fly  and  damsel-fly 
larvae,  water  boatmen,  and  back  swim¬ 
mers  as  well  as  many  adult  water 
beetles  do  very  well  in  aquaria.  Over¬ 
crowding  of  animals  is  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  far  better  to  have  one  “lonely” 
live  fish  than  three  or  four  facing 
suffocation  because  of  their  proximity. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
maintenance  of  successful  aquaria: 

1.  Any  glass  receptacle  will  do. 
Tumblers,  jelly  glasses,  battery  jars, 
and  pickle  jars  are  as  satisfactory  as 
expensive  tanks. 

2.  Place  in  the  jar  a  layer  of  clean 
sand.  You  may  want  to  boil  this  for 
ten  minutes  to  be  sure  it  is  not  con¬ 
taminated.  Plant  the  water  plants  in 
the  sand  and  hold  them  in  place  with 


a  layer  of  small  stones.  Gently  pour 
in  pond  or  tap  water  until  it  r&aches 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top. 
After  the  water  clears  and  the  parti¬ 
cles  settle,  the  animal  population  can 
be  introduced. 

3.  The  temperature  should  be  kept 
rather  cool  for  most  species  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Place  the  aquarium  where  it 
will  not  receive  too  much  sunlight.  If 
a  green  scum  covers  the  inside  of  the 
tank  it  is  probably  algae'  and  a  sign 
that  the  tank  is  getting  too  much  sun. 

4.  If  animals  die  or  food  is  left 
uneaten  it  should  be  removed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  from  becoming  fowl. 
The  addition  of  snails  to  the  aquarium 
provide  not  only  interesting  inhabit¬ 
ants  but  useful" scavengers  as  well. 

5.  In  a  balanced  aquarium  there 
should  be  no  need  to  empty  out  water 
to  clean  the  container  or  ^o  renew  the 
oxygen  content.  Siphoning  out  refuse 
should  suffice,  plus  the  help  offered  by 
the  snail  patrol.  The  plants  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  vital  oxygen.  As  water  evap¬ 
orates,  however,  it  should  be  replaced 
with  water  from  the  j)ond  or  tap. 

A  glass  box  with  a  hinged  lid  can 
be  easily  made  from  six  pieces  of  glass 
and  some  adesive  or  masking  tape,  or 
any  large  wide-mouthed,  screw  cap 
jar  will  serve  as  a  terrarium.  Several 
terraria  might  be  set  up,  each  illustrat¬ 
ing  a  different  habitat  complete  with 
t^'pical  plants  and  animals.  A  desert 
with  cacti  and  horned  toads  (kind  of 
lizard) ;  a  moist  wood  land  or  field 
scene  with  wood  or  leopard  frogs;  a 
pond  (sink  a  shallow  dish)  and  shore 
line  (surround  the  “pond”  with  moss) 
for  baby  turtles  and  salamanders.  The 
possibilities  are  endless. 

As  with  aquaria,  a  few  suggestions 
are  forthcoming: 

1.  In  home  made  terraria  line  the 
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bottom  inside  with  tape  to  guard 
against  leaking.  A  galvanized  pan 
may  even  be  set  on  the  floor  of  the 
terraria  to  make  the  water  less  apt  to 
seep  out. 

2.  Provide  for  adequate  drainage 
by  placing  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel  in 
the  bottom. 

A  layer  of  charcoal  over  the  gravel 
layer  will  help  absorb  odors  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  mildew’  (a  mold). 

4.  Soil  should  be  suitable  to  the 
plants  that  will  be  use<l.  If  you  col¬ 
lect  your  ow’ii  plants  in  the  field,  bring 
back  sufficient  soil  for  planting. 

5.  If  the  glass  walls  become  fogg\’, 
too  much  moisture  is  condensing.  Re¬ 
move  the  cover  for  a  few  hours,  or 
arrange  for  more  air  to  enter  the  ter¬ 
rarium  to  provide  for  the  evaporation 
of  the  excess  w’ater.  ^lold  will  also 
form  if  the  soil  is  t-^  wet. 

Snakes,  toads,  frogs,  and  salaman¬ 
ders  will  eat  earthworms  and  even 
pieces  of  chopped  meat  if  they  are 
tied  on  a  thread  and  wiggled  in  front 
of  them,  ^[eal  worms  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  pet  stores,  and  a  supply 
of  them  can  be  kept  on  hand  for  win¬ 
ter  feeding.  Fruit  flies  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  should  be  fed  to  small  frogs  and 
new’ts,  and  land  turtles  w’ill  eat  berries, 
melon  and  bananas.  Crickets  will  eat 
apples,  and,  if  you  don’t  watch  them, 
each  other.  Cannabalism  among  cap¬ 
tive  insects  is  often  eliminated  by  add¬ 
ing  a  pinch  of  bone  meal  to  the  diet. 

Cold  blooded  animals  need  not  be 
fed  daily,  but  birds  and  mammals 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  eat 
every  day.  All  living  things  must 
have  water,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh,  clean  water  should  be  available. 
Some  snakes  may  go  for  a  year  without 
taking  solid  food  so  long  as  w’ater  is 
provided.  In  Supplying  w’ater  to 


plants,  remember  it  is  the  soil  you 
should  water.  Sprinkling  the  body  of 
the  plant  may  solve  the  dusting  prob¬ 
lem,  but  unless  the  water  reaches  the 
soil  and  thence  the  roots,  the  plant  will 
receive  no. moisture. 

I  have  found  many  schoolrooms 
proudly  boasting  of  families  of  ham¬ 
sters,  white  and  colored  mice,  guinea 
pigs  and  rabbits.  These  warm  bloo<led 
mammals  are  active  and  fascinating 
pets,  but  pets  they  are  and  often  the 
unnatural  environment  in  which  they 
are  placed  makes  the  classroom  more 
of  a  zoo  than  a  place  for  studying  the 
out-of-doors.  I  am  still  shocked  at 
lessons  aimed  at  teaching  our  children 
all  about  African  elephants  and 
giraffes,  and  little  or  nothing  about  the 
familiar  skunks,  porcupines  and  wood¬ 
chucks  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

If  birds  and  mamals  are  kept  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  they  must  be  cared  for  under 
proper  conditions,  and  if  they  can  be 
released  and  survive,  they  should  be 
kept  only  long  enough  to  be  observed, 
studied  and  appreciated  before  being 
allowed  to  return  to  their  natural  sur¬ 
roundings.  There  are  state  and  na¬ 
tional  laws  prohibiting  the  caging  of 
song  and  other  native  birds,  and  it  is 
certainly  neither  sound  educationally, 
or  humanely  to  rob  nests  or  take 
young  from  their  parents — even  for 
so-called  educational  purposes. 

Injured  or  seemingly  deserted 
young  birds  and  mammals  are  often 
brought  in  to  the  classroom  bv  pupils 
w’ho  have  a  sincere  desire  to  take  care 
of  a  helpless  animal.  Children  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  most 
young  birds  found  “abandoned”  are 
w’atched  closely  by  the  parents  who 
W’ill  feed  the  young  as  soon  as  the  in¬ 
truder  leaves;  that  injured  animals 
seldom  will  survive;  and  that  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  taking  care  of  a  young  gle  for  existauce  and  the  wonder  of 
bird  or  mammal  may  make  worm  dig-  divine  craftmanship  from  watching 
ging  and  mice  catching  more  pressing  the  sprouting  of  a  lima  bean  or  the 
than  baseball  or  hop  scotch — and,  I  hatching  of  tadpoles  than  is  offered  by 
add  from  personal  experience,  sleep.  all  the  texts  on  cryptogamic  botany 
College  Biology,  the  science  of  life,  and  comparative  anatomy  from  here 
often  presents  students  with  a  dissect-  to  amphioxus. 

ing  board,  a  pickled  frog  and  a  pair  If  we  are  to  enliven  our  teaching,  if 
of  scissors,  and  life  is  studied — dead,  we  are  to  revitalize  education,  if  we 
Grade  school  pupils  will  learn  more  want  life  in  our  classroom,  why  not 
about  reproduction,  growth,  the  strug-  go  ouf  and  bring  it  in? 
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Home-Made  Zoo.  Tty  Sylvia  S.  Grenberg  statistical  data  that  otherwise  might  be 


and  Edith  L.  Raskin.  New  York.  David 
McKay  Company!  1952.  $3.00. 

Two  teachers  have  written  this  practical 
handbook  on  the  care  of  small  pets  that 
may  be  kept  in  any  cla.ssroom  or,  home. 
Such  admirable  pets  as  hamsters,  rabbits, 
mice,  guinea  pit^,  birds,  turtles,  snakes, 
salamanders,  frogs  and  trc^ical  fish  that 
appeal  to  boys  and  girls  and  to  adults  as 
'  well  are  covered  in  the  book.  Such  phases 
of  animal  care  as  handling,  feeding,  sani¬ 
tation,  ailments,  breeding,  and  pla^'time 
activities  are  carefully  considered.  There 
are  diagrams  for  the  building  of  “homes” 
for  the  animals  and  the  limited  budgets  of 
boys  and  girls  are  always  kept  in  mind  by 
the  authors.  Home-Made  Zoo  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  book  that  will  be  useful  to  children, 
teachers,  and  parents. — Paui.  Zankowich, 
Teacher,  East  Meadow  Ihiblic  Schools. 

Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By  Maurice 
Burton.  Illustrated  by  L.  F,  Savage.  Ix)n- 
don.  Ward,  Lock  and  Company.  1952. 
17/6. 

Young  and  old  alike  will  enjoj'  this  book 
about  animals  by  one  of  England’s  distin¬ 
guished  zoologists.  Dr.  Burton  is  very 
conscious  of  the  need  to  present  sound 
natural  history  in  a  way  that  lay  people 
can  understand  and  enjoy  the  worlds  of 
life  about  them.  The  author  starts  with 
the  commonplace  thing,  no  matter  how 
trivial,  and  looks  for  related  things  to  add 
to  it,  and  then  sees  where  all  this  leads. 
On  the  way,  he  uncovers  much  of  the  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not”  information,  and  many 


quite  useless  and  uninteresting.  A  per¬ 
fectly  fascinating  book.  —  Part  Zanko¬ 
wich,  East  Meadow  Public  Schools. 

Transformations  of  Butterflies  and 
Moths.  By  L.  Hugh  Newman.  London. 
Ward  Lock-  and  Co.  1952.  30/-. 

I 

One  of  the  marvels  of  nature  is  the 
transfo*’mation  of  a  lowly  caterpillar  into 
a  beau^ful  winged  creature.  The  14fi 
“Close  up”  photographs  in  this  book  and 
the  several  color  plates  show  both  stages 
of  73  species  of  butterflies  and  moths.  The 
book  will  be  a  helpful  addition  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  shelves  of  school  libraries.  t 
— William  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Meph,  the  Pet  Skunk.  By  John  and  Jean 
George.  Illustrated  by  Jean  George.  New 
York.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1952.  $2.75. 

The  taming  of  a  baby  skunk  by  a  young 
boy  is  the  theme  of  this  animal  story. 
Yot'ngsters  who  like  the  out-of-doors  (are 
there  any  who  do  not?)  will  add  to  their 
lore  of  nature,  as  well  as  enjoy  a  fine  tale 
as  they  read  and  re-read  this  story. 

Rythmic  Games  and  Dances.  By  Dor¬ 
othy  Hughes.  New  York,  .\merican  Book 
Company.  1952.  $2.75. 

This  text  provides  directions  for  a  large 
number  of  interesting  games  and  dances 
in  which  a  goodly  number  of  participants 
may  be  involved.  The  use  of  music  is 
stressed  as  the  perfect  element  to  bring 
together  these  activities  for  the  element¬ 
ary  grades. — Paul  Zankowich,  East  Mea¬ 
dow  Public  Schools. 


Three  R  s  Stimulated  Through 
Maple  Sugar 

By  CHARLOTTE  YOFFA 
^yaban,  Massachuseits 


TWENTY-FIVE  youngsters  from 
my  third  grade  at  the  A.  E. 
Angier  School  in  Waban,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  still  say,  “How  oould  we  ever 
forget  the  smell  of  sap  boiling?  What 
a  lot  we  learned  at  Peterborough ! 
Numbers  are  fun  when  you  use  them 
for  something  real.”  The  children 
still  show  me  the  answers  they  receive 
to  letters  written  months  ago. 

It  goes  back  to  the  time,  when,  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  workshop  on  outddor  educa¬ 
tion,  I  heard  Cap’n  Bill  Vinal  (then 
lecturing  for  Boston  Uni^rsity)  dis¬ 
cuss  the  many  possibilities  for  outdoor 
experiences  with  children.  Having 
taught  in  a  Vermont  village  where 
maple  sugaring  was  an  annual  event, 
and  realizing  the  fact  that  there  were 
sugar  maples  in  the  Angier  School 
yard,  I  immediately  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  and  commenced  planning 
a  “unit  in  maple  sugar,”  a  unit  that 
embraced  all  the  phases  of  a  modern 
3rd  grade  program. 

We  proceeded  to  transform  our 
classroom,  with  its  moveable  furniture, 
into  a  maple  sugar  orchard.  It  did 
not  take  place  in  one  day.  The  next 
three  weeks  were  busy  ones,  for  we 
found  that  we  needed  materials,  first 
hand  information,  and  knowledge  be¬ 
yond  that  we  found  in  our  school 
books.  We  wrote  letters  asking  for  in¬ 
formation.  We  invited  resource 
people  to  come  in  to  talk  to  us.  The 


children  wrote  letters  even  outside  of 
school  to  maple  sugar  authorities. 
They  read  books,  made  up  poems, 
learned  a  new  vocabulary,  and  com¬ 
posed  songs. 

They  painted  a  mural  which  covered 
one  entire  end  of  the  room.  The 
painting  depicted  the  snow-covered 
hills  and  vales  of  a  sugar  orchard,  suc¬ 
cessful  to  the  extent  that  we  often  felt 
that  our  wall  was  a  window  opening 
on  Vermont.  ' 

The  children  built  a  sugar  house  of 
Vood  and  paper,  designed  and  erected 
to  carefully  scaled*  dimensions.  In  the 
sugar  house  was  an  evaporator  and  a 
storage  tank.  In  the  area  near  the 
house  was  a  stoneboat  and  a  few  trees 
made  of  paper  mache  and  cardboard 
tubes.  The  atmosphere  of  realism 
seemed  to  give  the  children  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  their  studies  and  their  work 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  essence  of  real 
learning.  We  counted  on  the  help  of 
sixth  graders  and  parents  to  the  extent 
that  the  sixth  graders  demonstrated, 
from  their  science  studies,  the  princi¬ 
ples  behind  the  evaporation  process. 
A  parent  helped  build  the  stoneboat. 
The  sixth  graders  helped  us  cut  and 
nail  the  frame  for  the  miniature  sugar 
house.  A  Newton  teacher  provided 
real  maple  sugar  equipment  from  his 
Vermont  farm. 

We  integrated  all  of  our  skill  sub¬ 
jects  with  activities  such  as  a  hincheon 
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for  which  we  carefully  planned  a 
menu,  estimating  the  quantities  and 
costs  of  the  food  we  needed.  The  chil¬ 
dren  did  their  own  purchasing  with  a 
care  that  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
experienced  housewife. 

We.  wished  our  parents  to  share 
what  we  had  made,  so  the  class  staged 
an  exhibit  and  program.  The  children 
proudly  showed  otf  the  room  displays 
of  sugaring  tools,  literature,  art,  let¬ 
terwriting,  and  arithjnetic.  Parents 
heard  our  original  song  and  heard 
talks  al)out  maple  sugar  from  a  wire 
recording.  The  program  itself  was 
handled  by  the  children.  They  served 
as  hosts  and  hostesses,  then  carefully 
explained  to  their  parents  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  maple  sugaring,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  intricacies  of  studying  maple 
sugar. 

A  dream  came  true  when  we  were 
told  that  our  culminating  activity 
would  be  held  at  Ihe  Sargent  Camp  in 
Peterborough,  Xew  Hampshire,  where 
the  children  could  actually  see  a  sugar 
orchard  in  action.  Dean  George 
Hakechnie  of  Boston  University’s  Sar¬ 
gent  Camp  arranged  with  Xewton 
school  officials  to  take  the  children  to 
the  camp  for  a  three  day  visit.  Par¬ 
ents  gave  their  enthusiastic  consent, 
and  the  children  were  delighted.  We 
travelled  to  Peterborough  by  bus, 
accompanied  by  our  school  principal, 
^fr,  Carlon  W.  Ray,  and  two  other 
members  of  the  elementary  school 
staff. 

Each  activity  appealed  to  the  eight 
and  nine  year  olds.  They  watched  the 
various  processes  of  sugar  making 
from  gathering  the  sap  to  the  final 
sampling  of  the  finished  product  on 
clean,  fresh  snow.  We  had  a  cook-out 
in  the  sparkling  Xew  Hampshire  air 
and  enjoyed  our  other  meals  in  the 


snug  warmth  of  the  colonial  farm¬ 
house.  The  children  sent  letters,  glow¬ 
ing  with  enthusiasm  and  excitement, 
to  their  parents.  Everyone  who 
worked  with  them  remarked  at  the 
spirit  of  coojieration  and  eagerness 
which  was  manifest. 

Extra-curricular  activities  included 
skiing,  skating,  a  ride  in  a  sled  pulled 
by  real  Siberian  huskies,  a  trip  to  a 
beaver  dam,  and  a  glimpse  into  the 
field  of  astronomy. 

When  the  children  left  on  Friday 
afternoon  they  w’ere  full  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  three  days  of  camp.  Little 
did  they  realize  that  the  trip  was  a 
pioneering  venture  in  Xew  England 
education.  Here  was  an  experience 
that  could  never  be  forgotten.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  measure  was  their  growth 
along  aesthetic,  social,  and  physical 
lines.  Skill  subjects  took  on  new 
meaning  aiM  importance.  The  chil¬ 
dren  found  learning  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  classroom  a  rich  and 
stimulating  experience. 

Teachers  who  witnessed  and  shared 
the  experience  called  it  a  “rich  and 
dynamic’’  experiment.  Parents  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  idea  and  its  results,  and 
the  youngsters,  what  did  they  have  to 
say  ? 

“I  liked  planning  our  activities 

Gosh,  there’s  a  lot  to  making  maple 
syrup. 

It  was  fun  to  get  answers  to  all  our 
letters. 

The  maple  sugar  men  like  the  song 

we  made  up.” 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  an  “evaluation”  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  submitted  to  university  officials 
by  Carolyn  Porter  of  the  Sargent 
Camp  staff : 

“We  of  the  staff  felt  the  week  to  be 
most  successful  in  every  respect,  and 
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Landmarks  in  the  History  ^  of  Educa 
tion.  By  T’.  L.  Jarman.  Xew  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1952.  $4.75. 

This  volume  bears  the  sub-title,  “Enp- 
lish  Education  as^  Part  of,  the  European 
Tradition.”  The  book  was'  written  by  T. 
J.  Jarman,  a  lecturer  in  education  in  the 
University  of  Bristol.  The  author  sets 
out  to  show  how  Western  education  is  his¬ 
torically  part  of  a  process  which  oripinnt- 
ed  with  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  origins 
of  European  education  are  sought  in 
Greece,  Borne,  and  early  Christendom. 
From  the  Latin  Middle  Ages'came  two  im¬ 
portant  modern  in.stitutions — one  Euro¬ 
pean,  the  other  specifically  English.  These 
are  the  university  and  the  public  school. 
The  liberating  influence  of  Rousseau  is 
stressed  and  the  movement  to  popular  ed¬ 
ucation  traced. — Wili.iam  P.  Seaks,  New 
York  University. 


West  Virginia,  to  utilize  and  develop  per¬ 
sonal  and  community  resources  whi^h 
children  and  their  families  use  in  daily 
living.  The  utilization  ol*  community  re¬ 
sources  as  a  method  in  education  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  as'  vital  to  effective  learn¬ 
ing  and  living  and  Miss  Clapp’s  personal¬ 
ized  narrative  is  enlightening  and  in-spir- 
ing  reading. — William  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University. 


General  Methods  of  Teaching.  By  A. 
Gordon  Melvin.  New  York.  McOraw 
Hill  Book  Company.  1952.  $3.75. 

Texts  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
abound.  Some  are  excellent  because  the 
authors  have  carefully  selected  those  as¬ 
pects  of  the  teacher’s  work  which  are  im¬ 
portant  and  which  require  the  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  prospective  or  new  teach¬ 
er.  The  best  books  are  those  that  go  one 
step  further  and  present  suggestions  that 
teachers  can  take  in  order  to  implement 
their  basic  philosophy  of  the  educative 
process.  This  volume  by  Professor  Mel¬ 
vin  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 
deals  with  principles  and  with  methods. 
Special  topics  include  the  problem  of  se¬ 
curing  order  and  the  concept  of  the  lesson. 
These  topics  are  developed  especially  well. 
— William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University, 


The  Use  of  Besources  in  Education.  By 
Elsie  Ripley  Clapp.  New  York.  Harper 
and  Brothers.  1952.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  publication  of  the  John  Dewey 
Society  and  the  book  bears  an  introduction 
by  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  himself.  'The  volume  is  a  report  on 
the  means  employed  by  teachers  in  two 
rural  public  schools,  in  Kentucky  and 


Legal  Authority,  Restraints, 
and  Liabilities 

By  MADALINE  KINTER  REMMLEIX 
Xatioiial  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OX  the  assumption  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  school  camping 
has  been  established  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages  of  this  symposium,  cer¬ 
tain  legal  questions  remain  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  schoolboard  wishing  to 
inaugurate  a  school  camping  program 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  possible 
legal  difficulties — and  difficulties  there 
are,  as  shall  be  pointed  out  in  this 
chapter.  However,  the  objective  of 
showing  possible  pitfalls  is  not  to  dis¬ 
courage  schoolboards  from  adopting 
the  program  but  rather  to  indicate  the 
need  for  adequate  legislative  back¬ 
ground  preliminary  to  such  action. 

First,  inquiry  n:\ust  be  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  school  camping  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  program. 
School  districts  are  created  and  school- 
boards  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  a  public-school  system.  If 
camping  is  not  a  part  of  the  school 
program,  it  may  be  an  ultra  vires 
activity. 

If  pupils  are  taken  out  of  the  class¬ 
rooms  to  receive  instruction  during  the 
school  year  in  a  school  camp  operated 
by  the  schoolboard,  the  camp  must  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
schedule;  otherwise,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  an  illegal  use  of  school  time 
and  money.  When  the  camping  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
schedule,  questions  arise  about  the 
schoolboard’s  legal  authority  to  make 
the  camp  an  extension  of  the  class¬ 


room  ;  legal  difficulties  may  arise  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Camp 
attendance  would  need  to  be  available 
on  the  basis  of  nondiscriminatory  rota¬ 
tion  of  all  pupils  or  the  selection  of 
eligible  pupils  by  procedures  lacking 
in  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  discrim¬ 
ination,  School  laws  of  some  states 
seem  to  restrain  a  schoolboard  from 
operating  a  school  camp  during  the 
school  year.', 

, '  If  the  camp  is  operatM  as  a  vaca¬ 
tion  school'  questions  arise  abput  the 
schpolboard's  ^egal  authority  to  extend 
the  school  year  or  to  operate  a  part 
of  the  school  program  outside  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  year.  In  the  latter  case  the 
school  camp  is  not  as  likely  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
program  as  when  operated  during  the 
school  3'ear.  However,  if  the  camp 
is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  school  pro¬ 
gram,  can  school  funds  be  used  for 
the  purpose? 

The  expenses  of  a  school  camp  can 
be  divided  into  two  categories:  (a) 
the  cost  of  establishment,  including 
such  things  as  acquisition  of  the  camp 
site  and  basic  permanent  facilities; 
and  (b)  the  operational  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  payment  of  teachers,  counselors, 
and  other  employees;  and  food  and 
upkeep.  If  it  is  legal  in  a  particular 
state  to  charge  public-school  pupils  in¬ 
cidental  fees  for  such  things  as  athle¬ 
tic  equipment  or  science  laboratory 
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materials,  a  charge  for  attendance  at  considered  appendages  to  school  build- 


the  school  camp  may  be  legal.  But 
questions  arise  as  to  whether  attend¬ 
ance  may  be  compulsory  "when  a  charge 
therefor  is  made,  whether  voluntary 
attendance  would  achieve  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  program,  and  whether 
reasonable  fees  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  operational  costs  of  the 
camp.  Furthermore,  for  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  charge  incidental  fees  for  any 
purpose  is  not  legal  in  all  states  and 
even  where  it  is  legal,  the  cost  of  in¬ 
augurating  the  camp  program  must  be 
met  before  operation  begins  and  admis¬ 
sion  fees  can  be  charged.  The  first 
problem,  therefore,  is  acquisition  of 
land  and  facilities  for  a  camp.  < 

A  school  district  is  a  quasi-munici¬ 
pal  corporation,  an  arm  of  the  state, 
a  creature  of  the^  state  legislature.  As 
such  it  has  tnly  the  powers  granted 
it  expressly  or  those  that  necessarily 
can  be  implied.  The  schools  are  sup¬ 
ported  largely  by  taxation.  In  most 
states  school  funds  may  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
collected.  Purchase  of  a  school  site 
frequently  is  subject  to  the  vote  of  the 
electors;  construction  of  school  facili¬ 
ties  is  usually  financed  by  a  bond  issue. 
In  this  skeletal  outline  of  the  powers 
of  the  typical  school  district,  can  the 
board  find  legal  authority  to  establish 
a  school  camp  ? 

The  creation  of  playgrounds  and 
athletic  fields,  in  the  days  of  their  in¬ 
fancy,  was  often  alleged  to  be  outside 
the  scope  of  authority  of  schoolboards, 
but  the  courts  usually  held  that  power 
to  acquire  a  site  for  a  school  building 
includes  power  to  acquire  a  site  for  a 
playground  or  athletic  field.  The 
erection  of  stadiums  went  thru  the 
same  cycle  and  was  held  to  be  within 
the  board’s  authority  as  these  were 


ings.  The  establishment  of  school 
camps  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
of  development  where  its  legality  has 
been  declared  by  the  courts.  Possibly 
this  innovation  may  avoid  challenge 
for  years  to  come,  or  forever.  But,  un¬ 
less  the  courts  pronounce  the  legality 
of  school-camp  sites  and  permanent 
facilities  as  legal  appendages  to  tradi¬ 
tional  school  facilities,  or  unless  en¬ 
abling  legislation  assuring  legality  is 
passed,  the  question  will  remain  haunt¬ 
ing  the  background. 

Several  states  have  already  enacted 
school-camp  laws.  Michigan  forbids 
the  use  of  school  funds  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  camps  and  authorizes  attend¬ 
ance  charges  for  this  purpose.  The 
law  permit^  schoolboards  to  acc?;pt  pri¬ 
vate  donations  to  assist  in  the  program. 
They  may  use  their  own  property  or 
federal,  state,  county,  or  Iccal  non¬ 
school  governmental  properW  with 
permission,  or  private  property  with 
permission  of  the  owner.  Authority 
to  purchase  a  site  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  establishing  a  camp  may 
be  implied,  but  it  also  could  be  argued 
that  only  property  already  owned  by 
the  school  district  can  be  used. 

In  New  York  there  are  several  laws 
applicable  to  the  operation  of  school 
camps  by  school  districts  of  different 
sizes.  One  law  gives  certain  districts 
authority  to  establish  camps  only  in 
state  parks  adjacent  to  the  city;  the 
other  two  laws  authorize  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land  for  the  establishment  of 
camps,  but  in  one  of  these  laws  the 
authority  is  given  to  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  the  school  district. 
(Is  a  camp  a  school  camp  when  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  city  instead  of  by  the 
schoolboard  ?)  One  of  these  New  York 
laws  contains  details  on  the  dates  for 
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attendance,  the  ages  of  the  children 
who  may  attend,  and  the  instruction 
to  be  given.  Such  matters  as  these 
are  left  to  the  schoolboard’s  discretion 
in  other  laws. 

Virginia  also  has  legislation  author¬ 
izing  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  school  camps.  It  is  a  less  de¬ 
tailed  law  but  states  that  all  costs  of 
establishment  and  operation  must  be 
included  in  the  annual  school  budget. 
This  means  that  sites  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  bond  issue. 

Virginia  also  requires  that  the 
health  authorities  shall  approve  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  sanitation  and  safety  in 
each  camp.  This  provision  is  wise; 
at  least  some  check  should  lx?  required 
since  the  opportunities  for  injury  are 
greater  in  a  camp  than  in  a  classroom. 
Xo  cases  have  been  (taken  to  the  courts 
of  record  where  injured  children  in 
public-school  camps  have  sued  for 
damages,  but  the  possibilities  are 
legion.  Thus,  another  legal  question 
concerns  the  liability  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  their  camp  employees  for 
injuries  sustained  by  pupils. 

Every  school  employee  is  responsi¬ 
ble  at  law  for  his  own  negligence.  He 
may  be  sued  for  damages.  Some  in¬ 
juries  are  “pure  accidents”  that  in¬ 
volve  no  negligence  on  anyone’s  part. 
However,  when  an  injury  results  from 
the  negligent  act  of  a  teacher  or  coun¬ 
selor,  he  may  be  liable.  Negligence 
at  law  has  a  meaning  different  from 
that  in  the  layman’s  language.  It  is 
any  conduct  that  creates  an  unreason¬ 
able  risk  of  harm  to  others ;  it  may  be 
the  doing  of  a  dangerous  thing  care¬ 
fully  as  well  as  the  doing  of  a  safe 
thing  carelessly.  It  may  be  the  failure 
to  give  warning  or  the  permitting  of 
action  without  adequate  training  or 
supervision. 


If  a  camp  teacher  or  counselor  per¬ 
mits  a  pupil  to  use  a  canoe  when  the 
child  cannot  swim,  such  an  act  might 
be  considered  negligence  at  law  on  the 
part  of  the  one  in  charge.  A  teacher 
or  counselor  who  permits  children  to 
drink  from  a  stream  or  to  walk  in  a 
woods,  without  warning  of  bacteria  in 
the  one  case  or  snakes  in  the  other, 
might  be  held  liable  for  resulting  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  pupil. 

School  districts  and  schooll)oards  are 
immune  from  such  damage  suits,  ex¬ 
cept  in  California,  New  York,  and 
Washington.  The  law  in  Washington 
is  limited  to  injuries  of  certain  kinds 
in  such  a  way  that  probably  camp  in¬ 
juries  are  e.xcliided.  In  Connecticut. 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  school 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  the  damage 
judgments  obtained  against  school  em¬ 
ployees  found  negligent  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties.  In  other 
states,  however,  the  school  employees 
whose  negligence  causes  an  injury  may 
he  rcHjuired  to  ]>ay  damages  out  of  his 
own  j)ocket. 

In  the  several  states  where  school 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  judgments 
secured  by  parents  of  injured  pupils 
against  school  employees,  an  extensive 
program  of  school  camping  could 
cause  considerable  financial  burden 
uix)n  the  school  districts.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  states  where  schoolboards 
have  governmental  immunity  and  no 
responsibility  for  the  payment  of  dam¬ 
ages  assessed  to  their  employees,  par¬ 
ents  of  injured  pupils  would  have  no 
recourse  except  out  of  the  individual’s 
funds — which  may  be  inadequate. 
Parents  may  resist  the  school  camping 
movement  for  this  reason,  unless  legis¬ 
lation  is  enacted  to  provide  them  some 
redress. 

When  pupils  are  taken  on  school  ex- 
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cursions,  it  is  common  practice  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  note  of  approval  from  the  par¬ 
ents.  The  note  frequently  is  a  form  to 
be  signed  by  the  parents — a  form 
ostensibly  relieving  the  school  district 
and  its  employees  of  liability  in  case 
of  injury.  Notes  of  this  kind  are 
legally  worthless.  Since  the  school 
district  ordinarily  has  no  liability 
anyway,  that  part  of  the  form  is  mean¬ 
ingless.  Nor  can  a  p‘arent  consent  to 
a  negligent  act  on  the  part  of  a  teach¬ 
er.  Approval  of  the  parent  for  camp 
attendance  means  approval  of  the 
activity  ]>roperly  conducted,  not  negli¬ 
gently  operated.  It  does  not  give  the 
teacher,  counselor,  or  administrator  of 
the  school  camp  license  to  place  pupils 
in  dangerous  surroundings  or  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  engage  in  activities  that 
involve  rlrk  of  harm. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  other 
legal  problems  might  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  school  camping  program. 
For  e.xample,  if  state  aid  is  appor¬ 
tioned  on  the  basis  of  per-pupil  cost, 
is  the  camp  cost  to  be  included  in  the 
calculation  of  the  formula  for  state 
aid  ?  Is  the  time  regular  teachers  de- 
vite  to  camp  service  after  the  regular 
school  term  to  be  counted  toward  seni¬ 
ority,  salary  increments,  tenure  status, 
and  retirement  ?  To  what  extent  will 
pupils  be  credited  with  additional  in¬ 
struction  to  meet  graduation  require¬ 
ments  ?  IIow  are  the  pupils  to  be 
selected  for  camp  attendance? 

This  last  question  may  be  funda¬ 
mental.  If  indigent  children,  only, 
are  granted  the  privilege  of  camp 
attendance,  the  program  is  one  for  the 
welfare  department,  not  the  schools. 
School  districts  are  created  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  not  charity,  the 
courts  have  said  in  other  connections 
when  the  schools  have  attempted  to 


render  special  services  to  needy  chil¬ 
dren,  without  statutory  authority.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  a  schoolboard  can 
legally  require  all  children  to  attend 
camp  as  part  of  their  prescribed  school 
schedule.  The  only  alternative  seems 
to  be  that  pupils  may  attend  camp 
voluntarily,  as  if  it  were  an  elective 
course  in  the  school  curriculum.  Yet 
the  expenditure  in  operating  a  school 
camp  would  be  so  much  larger  than 
the  expenses  of  offering  an  elective 
course  in  the  classroom,  that  the  sug¬ 
gestion  may  be  made  that  the  school- 
camp  expenditure  is  for  a  private,  not 
a  public,  use.  Public-school  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  private  purposes. 

Thus,  the  issue  of  the  legality  of 
school  camping  reverts  to  the  basic 
question  posed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  This  and  all  other  qu(?8tions 
should  not  be  left  to  theoretical  argu¬ 
ment  awaiting  judicial  determination. 
Legislation  should  prepare  the  way  for 
the  legal  operation  of  a  school  camp¬ 
ing  program  by  the  piiblic  schools. 

No  principles  have  been  enunciated 
by  any  group  of  educators  concerning 
the  contents  of  an  adequate  school- 
camp  enabling  act,  so  far  as  the  author 
has  been  able  to  discover.  A  model 
law  of  this  kind  would  not  be  wise  be¬ 
cause  it  should  dovetail  with  the  other 
school  laws  of  a  particular  state.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  essentials  may  be  pointed 
out  as  fundamental  issues  that  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  any  such  school- 
camp  law.  The  provisions  may  differ 
from  state  to  state  but  each  law  should 
contain  some  provision  for  each  of  the 
following  points. 

The  law  should  be  an  enabling  act, 
leaving  to  each  school  district  the  de¬ 
termination  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
school  camp  shall  be  established,  and 
granting  authority  for  two  or  more 
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districts  to  operate  a  camp  jointly.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  authority  of 
a  school  district  to  establish  a  school 
camp  in  the  absence  of  enabling  legis¬ 
lation  is  problematic ;  it  is  a  certainty, 
however,  that  without  statutory 
authority  districts  could  not  legally 
join  together  in  the  operation  of  a 
camp  so  as  to  lessen  the  financial  bui^ 
den  on  each. 

The  law  should  authorize  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  school  camp  in  cooperation 
with  municipal  authorities  if  the 
arrangement  is  requested  by  the  school- 
board  and  agreed  to  by  the  city  govern¬ 
ment,  but  provide  for  its  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  school  district,  limiting  the 
participation  of  the  city  government  to 
financial  aid,  use  of  land  and  other 
facilities,  approval  of  health  and  sani¬ 
tation  departments -of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment,  and  such.  The  same  cooperation 
should  be  permitted  between  school 
districts  and  county  governments,  with 
the  same  limitations  upon  county  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  other  words,  a  school 
camp  must  be  an  activity  of  the  school- 
board,  under  its  exclusive  control  with 
respect  to  instruction,  time,  personnel, 
attendance,  and  other  matters  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  law  should  state  that  the  school 
camping  program  shall  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  program  that  may 
be  operated  either  during  the  school 
year  or  during  the  summer  vacation 
period.  Provisions  should  refer  to 
payment  of  personnel,  credit  to  pupils 
for  instruction,  method  of  selection  of 
pupils  for  attendance,  and  all  other 
such  matters,  not  in  rigid  detail  but 
by  general  principles  for  the  guidance 
of  local  schoolboards,  definitely  leav¬ 
ing  details  of  these  matters  to  the  local 
board’s  discretion. 


The  law  should  provide  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  may  use  any  of  its  property  for 
this  purpose  and  that  land  for  the 
school  camp  may  be  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  particular  purpose,  or 
acquired  by  gift  or  rental,  or  acquired 
by  arrangement  for  use  if  it  be  public 
land  owned  by  the  federal,  state, 
county,  or  non  school  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  law  should  enable  the  school 
district  to  finance  the  initial  costs  of 
the  school  camp  by  means  of  short¬ 
term  loans  or  bonds,  the  initial  costs 
including  purchase  of  a  site,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  permanent  facilities,  and  the 
purchase  of  equipment. 

The  law  should  require  that  annual 
operation  costs  be  included  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  budget;  the  bearing  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  state-aid  allotment, 
if  any,  should  be  spelled  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  equitable  not  only  to 
those  districts  electing  to  operate  a 
school  camping  program  but  also  to 
districts  which  do  not  so  elect. 

The  law  should  signify  whether  all 
pupils  attending  the  school  camp  shall 
be  required  to  pay  a  charge  for  attend¬ 
ance  or  whether  this  matter  is  to  be 
left  to  the  local  schoolboard.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  law  should  fix 
a  maximum  charge  or  specify  what 
camp  costs  these  charges  are  to  cover. 

The  law  should  define  the  liability 
of  the  school  district  and  its  employees 
for  pupil  injuries;  either  waiving  the 
board’s  governmental  immunity  for 
this  particular  activity,  or  permitting 
the  use  of  school  funds  to  pay  judg¬ 
ments  secured  against  school  em¬ 
ployees  because  of  camp  injuries,  or 
authorizing  insurance  coverage.  If  in¬ 
surance  coverage  is  authorized,  the 
law  should  spell  out  the  relationship 
between  the  insurer  and  the  school  dis- 
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trict  with  respect  to  the  board’s  gov-  The  law  should  include  right  of  in- 
ermnental  immunity  and  indicate  spection  by  proper  state  oflScers  who 
whether  or  not  school  funds  may  be  should  be  given  power  to  require  local 
used  for  the  payment  of  insurance  schoolboards  to  make  camp  facilities  or 
premiums.  If  not,  the  board  should  programs  meet  standards  promulgated 
be  permitted  to  require  parents  to  pay  by  designated  state  school  officers, 
prorata  premiums  in  a  group  contract.  These  standards  could  be  set  forth  by 
The  law  should  designate  in  some  the  state  board  of  education  or  by  the 
detail  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  state  board  in  cooperation  with  other 
school  personnel  assigned  to  camp  ‘departments  of  the  state  government, 
duty,  and  constitute  an  amendment  of  School  camping  will  never  reach  the 
other  school  personnel  laws  that  may  acceptance  and  development  it  de- 
have  inconsistent  provisions  of  general  serves  unless  it  is  given  legal  status  by 
application,  making  the  provisions  of  adequate  enabling  legislation  contain- 
the  school-camp  law  an  exception  there-  ing  at  least  the  above  types  of  provi- 
to.  sions. 
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UR  class  goes  to  camp  next 

\_y  week’’  is  an  exciting  topic  of 
conversation  for  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  many 
schools.  School  camping  is  one  of  the 
new  adventures  in  education  in  the 
search  for  real  and  meaningful  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  for  children  and 
youth. 

The  value  and  goodness  of  camping 
has  been  demonstrated  by  public,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  agency  camps  for  many 
years  and  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
American  people  as  being  a  desirable 
experience  for  all.  Unfortunately, 
only  a  small  portion  of  our  American 
youth  get  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  camping.  The  concept  that  the 
camping  environment  should  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  community  school  edu¬ 
cation  is  relatively  new,  but  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  past  few  years  already 
indicate  its  wjde  acceptance.  The 
scope  of  this  new  trend  in  education 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  70  school  districts  in  Michigan 
provided  a  camping  experience  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  offerings  of  the 
school  in  1951-52.  Many  other  states 
— including  California,  with  15  par¬ 
ticipating  schools,  Ohio,  Washington, 
New  York,  Texas,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Wyoming,  and 


Massachusetts — report  scho  d  camping 
programs. 

The  inclusion  of  outdoor  education 
and  camping  as  an  integral  part  of 
community  education  is  further  evi- 
dencetl  by  the  attention  given  to  it  in 
educational  books  and  periodicals; 
local,  state,  and  national  educational 
conferences  and  conventions;  and 
many  training  activities  for  teachers, 
in  educational  institutions.  While  it 
has  often  l>een  said  that  it  takes  30  to 
50  years  to  make  a  significant  change 
in  educational  practices — and  some 
educators  say  that  it  takes  15  years  for 
a  good  practice  to  come  to  the  surface 
— it  has  not  taken  that  long  for  com¬ 
munity  school  camping  to  prove  itself 
in  Michigan  and  some  of  the  other 
states. 

Why  School  Camping 

Educational  leaders  and  curriculum 
specialists  have  long  been  searching 
for  community  school  activities  that 
provide  real  and  direct  learning  ex¬ 
periences  for  children.  The  advent 
into  the  out-of-doors  and  into  a  camp¬ 
ing  environment  makes  it  possible  for 
students  and  their  teachers,  in  a  living 
and  democratic  situation,  to  face  the 
real  problems  of  a  community — to 
learn  to  live  healthfully  and  happily 
in  the  out-of-doors — and  to  better 
understand  their  relationship  to  the 
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3,  A  school  camping  program  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  college  or  university  which 
has  acquired  a  facility  for  teacher 
training,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
it  possible  for  schools  to  participate. 
The  common  plan  in  all  of  the  pat¬ 
terns,  however,  is  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  in  camp  together,  with  the 
teachers  either  being  entirely  respon¬ 
sible  for  leadership  or  sharing  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  the  camp  staff. 

The  school  camp  should  be  operated 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  administration 
of  the  school.  This  would  include  the 
employment  of  certified  teachers,  the 
use  of  school  transportation  facilities, 
the  central  purchase  of  food  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  the  application  of 
the  same  principles  as  regards  liabil¬ 
ity,  health  services,  and  the  like. 

The  general  school  practices  should 
be  followed  wjth  respect  to  finance, 
and  the  following vre  in  keeping  with 
accepted  principles  of  school  adminis, 
tration : 

1.  The  family  should  assume  the 
cost  of  food  of  students  while  at  camp. 
The  home  should  keep  its  right  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  mainten¬ 
ance  of  its  members. 

2.  In  camping,  as  in  other  aspects 
of  the  school  program,  the  board  of 
education  should  maintain  its  right  to 
provide  instruction  for  youth. 

3.  For  those  families  that  are  un¬ 
able  financially  to  asume  the  cost  of 
food  for  children  at  camp,  the  regu¬ 
larly  constituted  social  agencies  that 
normally  take  care  of  them  at  home 
should  assume  the  responsibility  at 
camp.  Frequently,  local  service  clubs 
and  organizations  that  believe  in  the 
camping  program  provide  funds  so 
that  no  boy  or  girl  will  be  denied  a 
camping  experience  because  of  a  lack 
of  family  financial  resources. 


4.  Camp  sites  and  other  facilities 
should  be  provided  by  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  or  other  appropriate  governmen¬ 
tal  unit,  such  as  state  or  county.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  school  camp  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  part  of  the  school  plan, 
the  board  of  education  should  assume 
the  cost  of  making  facilities  available 
for  the  camping  program. 

It  is  not  difficult  nor  too  expensive 
to  include  a  camping  experience  the 
school  curriculum.  In  most  of  the 
school  camps  in  Michigan,  the  cost  of 
food  and  food  services  to  children  is 
not  more  than  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day, 
and  the  boards  of  education  release 
teachers  for  the  camping  period,  pro¬ 
viding  extra  personnel  as  required. 

The  groups  chosen  for  the  camping 
experience  vary  with  the  schdols.  In 
most  of.  the  programs  to  date,  5th  and 
6th  grades  are  more  often  chosen  to 
have  the  camping  exoerience.  How¬ 
ever,  in  Michigan,  approximately  40 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  in¬ 
volved.  Groups  selected  include  home¬ 
rooms,  science  and  conservation  classes, 
unified  studies  and  basic  living 
courses,  core  classes,  and  class  groups 
ranging  from  Grades  7-12. 

The  Nature  of  the  Camp  Program 

It  may  be  said  that  the  common 
characteristic  of  school  camp  pr(^ram8 
is  that  they  are  all  different.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  inasmuch  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  built  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  local  community  and  is  also  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  type  of  facilities  avail¬ 
able,  the  topography  of  the  land,  and 
other  features  peculiar  to  a  commun¬ 
ity.  The  only  rule  that  should  apply 
is  that  the  greatest  use  should  be  made 
of  the  environment  if  the  camp  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  make  its  major  contribu¬ 
tion.  In  the  school  camps  in  Mich- 
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igan,  the  following  might  be  involved 
in  a  tvpical  program’: 

Campers  and  teachers  will  have 
planned  their  activities  for  the 
week,  making  choices  from  a  great 
variety  of  possible  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ences  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
area  and  weather.  Program  units 
are  formed,  made  up  of  boys  and 
girls  who  stay  in  the  group  during 
the  week.  These  groups  will  have 
assigned  themselves  responsibilities 
for  keeping  the  camp  clean,  serving 
and  preparing  food,  being  members 
of  the  camp  council,  planning  for 
evening' activities,  and  a  variety  of 
other  duties.  On  a  particular  day, 
a  group  may  engage  in  a  cookout, 
take  an  exploratory  hike,  or  visit 
special  features  of  interest,  such  as 
gravel  pite,  quaking  bogs,  glacial 
deposits,  observing  animal  tracks  in 
the  snow,  and  others.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  the  ca.Tipers  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  camp  or  community 
improvement  project,  such  as  im¬ 
proving  the  buildings,  planting 
trees,  building  shelters,  repairing 
boats,  building  trails,  constructing 
game  shelters,  studying  fish  man¬ 
agement  activties,  correcting  soil 
erosion,  and  the  like.  Groups  will 
also  find  and  participate  in  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  own  interest,  such  as 
working  in  crafts  from  native  ma¬ 
terials,  engaging  in  dramatics  and 
music,  or  engaging  in  outdoor  recre¬ 
ational  activities,  such  as  fishing, 
hunting,  skating,  skiing  canoeing, 
and  others. 

All  of  these  ^activities  should  be  the 
culmination  of  planning  and  study  in 
the  pre-camp  period  and  many  of 
them  can  be  related  to  definite  learn¬ 
ing  situations  that  have  occurred  in 
the  classroom.  After  the  camp  is  over, 


many  of  the  camp  experiences  will  be 
related  to  other  activities  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  school  classroom. 
Planning  for  food,  camp  store,  camp 
bank,  writing  letters,  and  giving  re¬ 
ports  to  the  community  groups  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  other  activities 
in  the  school  camp. 

Work-Leam  Camps  for  Older  Youth 
One  of  the  newest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  developments  in  camping  in  Mich¬ 
igan  has  been  the  older  youth  work- 
learn  camp.  In  three  schools 

(Ann  Arbor,  Bay  City,  and  Dear¬ 
born),  in  cooperation  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  W.  K,  Kellogg  Foundation,  oper¬ 
ated  an  experimental  camp  whereby 
dropouts  and  potential  dropouts  spent 
a  semester  iu  an  outdoor  school.  Stress 
was  placed  on  work-learn  experiences 
in  a  versatile ‘‘program  adapted  to  meet 
student  needs.  The  camp  was  scr  suc¬ 
cessful  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
boys  returned  to  school  thse  followihg 
fall.  The  Dearborn  Public  Schools 
are  now  conducting  a  similar  program. 
Not  only  does  the  work-learn  camp 
give  clues  to  how  the  secondary  schools 
should  redirect  their  efforts  to  meet 
more  of  the  needs  of  youth,  but  it  is 
also  significant  in  an  effective  and  real 
type  of  citizenship  training,  in  which 
youth  participates  in  the  improvement 
of  the  community  and  the  state.  Many 
who  have  observed  the  work-learn 
camp  idea-  and  have  given  thought  to 
its  development  believe  that  it  may 
embody  some  of  the  better  results  of 
the  C.C.C.  and  N.Y.A.  programs,  far 
excelling  them  in  total  educational  re¬ 
sults.  It  also  gives  some  evidence  as 
to  how  American  youth  may  receive 
a  kind  of  training  that  will  serve  them 
well,  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  Its 
strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
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part  of  the  community  educational 
program,  with  appropriate  cooperation 
of  state  and  federal  governments. 

FacUities 

The  type  of  camp  facility  varies 
greatly  with  schools  and  communities. 
To  date,  the  general  practice  has  been 
for  schools  to  use  existing  camps.  In 
many  instances,  as  in  Michigan,  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  al¬ 
ready  has  group  camps  which,  general¬ 
ly,  are  not  used  during  the  scho<.d  year 
by  the  various  agencies.  Thus,  it  has 
been  possible  for  large  numl>ers  of 
schools  to  make  use*  of  facilities  and 
land  areas  alw'ady  provided  by  the 
public,  ^laiiy  of  the  group  camps  in 
ilichigan  are  now  winterized  so  that 
they  can  be  used  by  schools  for  the  en¬ 
tire  school  year.  In  most  states,  there 
are  public,  private,  and  agency  camps 
Tised  only  during  the  summer  months, 
which  could  be  made  available  for 
school  use.  Other  units  of  govern¬ 
ment,  suc^  as  cities  and  counties,  often 
hold  titles  to  camps  that  would  meet 
school  needs.  In  a  few  situations, 
schools  have  already  developed  their 
own  facilities,  but  it  seems  advisable, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  survey  exist¬ 
ing  resources  that  could  be  used  by 
schools. 

Steps  in  Developing  a  CommunUy 
School  Camping  Program 

The  practices  used  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  total  community  school  pro¬ 
gram  should  apply  to  school  camping. 
This  means  that  careful  planning  and 
study  should  be  done  by  community 
groups  made  up  of  educators,  parents, 
and  representatives  of  the  many  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  concerned  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  welfare  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  In  school  camping,  it  has 
been  found,  also,  that  individuals, 
organizations,  and  departments  con¬ 


cerned  with  natural  resources,  parks, 
and  outdoor  interests,  should  be  a  part 
of  the  planning  at  the  local  and  state 
levels.  One  of  the  most  unique  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Michigan  program  is  that 
from  the  beginning  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  joined  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  in  giving 
leadership  to  local  communities  in  the 
initiation  and  development  of  school 
camping  programs.  Other  agencies 
were  also  involved,  such  as  health  de¬ 
partments,  social  welfare  groups, 
sportsmeirs  organizations,  soil  conser¬ 
vation  districts,  and  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  logical  procedure  for  the  initi¬ 
ation  of  a  local  community  school 
camping  program  might  include  the 
following  steps: 

1.  When  community  interest  be¬ 
comes  apparent,  the  school  administra¬ 
tor  shopld  assemble  a  study  or  plan¬ 
ning  committee,  made  up  of  teachers, 
parents,  students,  camp  organizations, 
and  community  leaders.  Such  a  com¬ 
mittee  w’ould  collect  materials,  survey 
other  school  camping  programs,  and 
study  the  local  community  needs. 
Usually  this  committee  will  come  for¬ 
ward  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
board  of  education  to  undertake  an  ex¬ 
perimental  or  pilot  program. 

2.  Upon  presentation  of  the  report 
of  the  exploratory  committee,  the 
board  of  education  should  consider 
approval  of  a  plan  to  initiate  a  pro¬ 
gram.  It  seems  advisable  to  begin 
with  a  small-scale  pilot  pr(^ram,  with 
a  school  group  that  seems  the  most 
ready  to  undertake  the  experience. 

3.  If  the  community,  through  its 
board  of  education,  approves  of  camp¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  the  offerings  of  the 
school,  an  action  group  should  be 
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>  formed,  which  might  undertake  the 

I  following: 

a.  A  complete  survey  of  avail- 
!  able  camp  facilities  and  resource  lead- 

j  ers. 

h.  An  in-service  training  pro- 

1  gram  for  school  staffs.  It  is  desirable 

!'  for  teachers  to  have  a  camping  experi- 

ence  as  a  part  of  the  ’’n-service  train- 
it 

mg- 

c.  Interpretation  of  proposed 
plans  to  the  public,  through  informa- 
I  tion  to  parents,  community  meetings, 

1  radio,  press,  and  the  like, 

i  d.  The  collection  of  helpful  ma- 

1  terials,  including  books,  periodicals, 

and  films,  which  document  school 
^  camp  experiences. 

I  e.  Student-teaching  planning 

[  groups  to  visit  facilities,  work  out  class 

projects,  and  make  preparations  for 
the  groups  chosen  for  the  new  experi- 
ence. 

>  f.  Resource-use  planning,  meet¬ 

ings,  with  teachers,  students,  and  re¬ 
source  leaders.  Resource  leadership  at 

j  the  local  level  might  include  special 

teachers,  conservationists,  audubon  so¬ 
cieties,  sportsmen  clubs,  garden  clubs, 
I  soil  conservation  personnel,  health  de- 

I  partments,  societies  with  special  out- 

I  door  interests,  and  a  variety  of  other 

leaders.  Resource  personnel  can  also 
be  obtained  through  regional  and  state 
!  groups,  such  as  departments  of  educa¬ 

tion,  conservation,  parks,  and  others. 

T  g.  Negotiations  with  the  colleges 

I  and  universities  for  teacher  training 

,  activities,  resource  leadership,  and  a 

I  plan  for  the  participation  of  practice 

^  teachers  and  interns  in  the  school  camp 

program. 

Ih.  Interested  groups  visiting 
school  camps  already  in  operation.  In 
Michigan,  it  has  been  possible  for 
•  staff  members  of  one  school  to  partici- 

1 


pate  in  a  school  camping  program  of 
another  school  in  preparation  for  the 
new  program.  ' 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strong¬ 
ly  that  the  entire  school  staff  should 
participate  in  a  consideration  of  the 
camping  program.  While  all  staff 
members  may  not  be  interested  per¬ 
sonally  in  participating,  careful  plan¬ 
ning  will  generally  insure  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  group  in  the  initial 
pilot  effort.  In  the  early  stages  of 
planning,  attention  should  be  given  to 
means  of  continuous  evaluation  as  the 
program  progresses. 

Teacher  Education 
Since  school  camping  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  curriculum  and  Is 
considered  as  one  phase  of  general  edu¬ 
cation,  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  program  is  a  good 
teacher,  A  teacher  who  likes  childre-n 
and  whi^  understands  how  they  grov^j, 
develop,*  and  learn  will  find  herself 
quite  at  home  with  her  students  when 
they  live  together  in  the  camp  situa¬ 
tion.  In  many  instances,  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teacher  is  already  working 
with  children  in  an  informal  situation 
and  is  involved  in  a  great  variety  of 
experiences  ordinarily  found  in  the  ■ 
self-contained  classroom.  While  high 
school  teachers  may  often  be  concerned 
about  their  field  of  specialization,  it  Is 
important  that  they  too  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  their  students  in 
a  living-and-learning  situation,  such  as 
is  provided  by  the  camp.  As  the  pro¬ 
gram  develops,  schools  should  provide 
in-service  training  programs  for  teach¬ 
ers  already  in  the  system  who  will  par¬ 
ticipate,  and  look  forward  to  employ¬ 
ing  new  teachers  who  have  had  some 
pre-service  training  and  an  experience 
in  camping  and  outdoor  education.  It 
would  appear  that  teacher  education. 
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both  pre-service  and  in-service,  should 
be  concerned  with  the  following : 

1.  Experience  and  training  in  in¬ 
formal  teaching  situations,  such  as  are 
found  in  a  camp  and  outdoor  educa¬ 
tion  program. 

2.  Training  in  an  outdoor  situa¬ 
tion  where  there  is  opportunity  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  physical  environment  and 
natural  resources. 

3.  Opportunities  to  learn  about 
children  as  they  participate  in  an  in¬ 
formal  situation. 

Schools  involved  in  the  camping 
program  have  already  begun  in-service 
training  programs  for  their  teachers. 
In  Michigan,  hundreds  of  teachers 
have  attended  in-service  institutes, 
workshops,  credit  courses,  extension 
courses,  and  conferences  directed 
toward  camping,  conservation,  and 
outdoor  education.  These  have  been 
provided  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  colleges  and  the  State  Departments 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Conserva¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  training  activi¬ 
ties  have  occurred  in  out-of-door  en¬ 
vironment,  particularly  in  camps  that 
are  used  by  the  schools.  Colleges  and 
universities  are  now  increasing  their 
offerings,  to  give  teachers  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  out-of-doors  and  some 
of  the  techniques  needed  for  the  out- 
of-classroom  education.  Since  the 
teacher  in  camp  is  both  a  leader  and 
one  of  the  group,  there  will  not  need 
to  be  an  over-emphasis  on  specializa¬ 
tion.  Great  numbers'  of  resource 
leaders,  specialists,  and  technicians  in 
conservation,  health,  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  and  other  fields  should  be  a  part 
of  the  instructional  program  in  com¬ 
munity  school  camping. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects 
of  teacher  education  in  school  camp¬ 
ing  is  the  plan  whereby  practice  teach¬ 


ers  and  interns  may  spend  a  period  of 
time  in  a  school  camp.  The  colleges 
and  universities  in  several  states  are 
already  making  it  possible  for  some 
prospective  teachers  to  spend  a  period 
of  from  2  to  10  weeks  in  a  camp  and 
receive  regular  college  credit  for  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  and,  at  the  same  time, 
contribute  to  the  professional  leader¬ 
ship  needed  in  encouraging  schools  to 
venture  forth  in  this  important  activ¬ 
ity.  The  time  is  not  too  far  distant 
when  many  school  superintendents  in 
communities  where  school  camping  is 
a  part  of  the  school  program  w’ill  in¬ 
sist  that  some  new  teachers  have  had 
training  in  school  camping  and  out¬ 
door  education. 

Use  of  Resource  Jjeaders 
Schools  interested  .in  initiating  a 
camping  progrj'm  should  give  careful 
atterttion  to  planning  for  the  use  of 
resource  leaders.  There  is  no  phase 
of  the  school  program  that  can  be  en¬ 
riched  more  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
community,  regional,  and  state  re¬ 
source  leaders  than  the  school  camping 
program.  This  is  true  particularly  be¬ 
cause  the  camp  itself  is  a  community 
resource.  In  the  camp  environment 
will  be  found  problems  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  health,  sanitation,  and  a  variety 
of  others  related  to  the  economy  and 
social  welfare  of  the  community.  If 
the  camp  environment  is  to  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  learning  pro¬ 
cesses,  full  use  should  be  made  of  all 
the  environmental  learning  factors. 
In  the  community  itself  will  be  spe¬ 
cialists  and  interested  groups  which 
have  a  real  interest  in  camping  and 
outdoor  education.  The  central  prob¬ 
lem  in  making  the  best  use  of  the  re¬ 
source  personnel  is  in  the  matter  of 
planning  for  their  participation  in  the 
instructional  process.  The  first  step  is 
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to  arrange,  through  conferences,  work¬ 
shops,  and  other  in-service  training 
activities,  for  the  resource  leaders, 
such  as  conservationists  and  others,  to 
help  alert  teachers  to  the  learning  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  camp  area..  These 
leaders  can  give  assistance  in  under¬ 
standing  the  relationship  of  the  atti¬ 
tudes  to  be  gained  to  the  actual  com¬ 
munity  activities  in  which  the  resource 
leaders  are  involved.  For  example,  in 
conservation,  the  forester  will  help  the 
teacher  understand  some  of  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  in  the  forest  and  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  attitudes 
of  youngsters  about  forests  and  the 
actual  operation  of  forest  management 
in  the  particular  community.  The 
teacher  in  the  camp  situation,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  the  central  figure  in 
the  instructional  process,  with  the  spe¬ 
cialist  serving  as  a  part  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  team  and  assisting  the  learners, 
including  the'teaeher,  in  the  fields  in 
which  he  is  most  familiar.  This  pro¬ 
cess  can  only  be  achieved  by  careful 
planning  because  a  resource  leader 
cannot  do  his  best  job  by  coming  into 
the  situation  cold.  The  specialist  in 
any  field  can  render  the  greatest  serv¬ 
ice  by  fitting  his  knowledge  and  know¬ 
how  into  the  total  pattern  of  the  camp 
program.  One  of  the  most  successful 
ways  of  planning  in  this  connection  is 
when  students  and  teachers,  together 
with  the  resource  people,  have  sur¬ 
veyed  the  area  prior  to  the  camp  pro¬ 
gram  and  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  discussing  how  the  camp  environ¬ 
ment  cAn  make  its  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  pre-camp  and  post-camp  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  school. 

State  Legieilation  and  Support 

In  general,  it  should  be  assumed  that 
school  districts  may  conduct  an  edu¬ 


cational  program  within  and  without 
the  confines  of  the  district.  In  a  few 
instances,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is 
desirable  to  enact  enabling  legislation 
so  that  there  will  be  no  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  a  school  group  crossing 
city  or  township  lines  in  order  to  get 
to  camp.  In  1945,  the  Michigan  legis¬ 
lature  enacted  a  law  permitting  school 
districts  to  operate,  equip,  and  main¬ 
tain  school  camps  and  to  operate  them 
in  carrying  forward  an  educational 
and  recreational  program.  Likewise, 
California  has  recently  enacted  legis¬ 
lation  permitting  schools  to  engage  in 
conservation  and  outdoor  education 
activities  in  camp  situations.  It 
ap|>ears  that  such  legislation,  if  en¬ 
acted,  should  be  of  a  general  nature, 
thus  giving  school  districts  complete 
freedom  in  the  development  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  the  neede  of  local  com¬ 
munities.  Some  states  may  find  it  .de¬ 
sirable  to ’provide  funds  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  encourage  schools  to  initiate 
camping  programs.  In  Michigan,  the 
legislature  has  earmarked  $20,000  of 
State-Aid  funds  to  reimburse  schools 
that  provide  work  experiences  in 
camp.  The  amount  is  small,  but  it 
has  encouraged  boards  of  education  to 
initiate  pilot  programs  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  local  school  budget 
to  much  extent.  Many  educators  feel 
that  there  should  not  be  special  funds 
for  various  types  of  programs  and  that 
the  school  should  use  its  general  fund 
to  provide  suitable  kinds  of  educa¬ 
tional  activities.  However,  experience 
has  indicated  that  a  wise  use  of  state 
funds  often  encourages  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  speeds  up  progress  in  new 
areas  which  otherwise  might  lag  if 
they  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
local  budgets. 
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School  Camping  Will  Grow 
There  is  every  indication  that  school 
camping,  as  it  is  developing  now,  will 
continue  to  grow  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  development  in  Michigan, 
for  example,  in  the  past  few  years  has 
l)een  phenomenal.  While  there  has 
been  much  interest  for  many  years  in 
certain  outdoor  education  experiences, 
the  idea  of  year-round  school  camping 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum 
grew  out  of  one  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  experimental  programs  in 
1040,  in  which  three  schools  (Lake- 
view-Battle  Creek,  Otsego,  and  Deca¬ 
tur)  participated.  Its  beginning  on  a 
state-wide  basis  began  in  1046,  when 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  the  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
W.  K.  Kollogg  Foundation,  began  an 
experimental  program  of  camping  and 
outdoor  education.  In  1948,  a  pilot 
program  was  undertaken  to  involve 
secondary  schools,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  large  number  of  high  schools  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program.  Other 


states  have  experienced  a  similar  rapid 
growth,  and  each  new  program  tends 
to  stimulate  others  in  the  area,  and 
give  opportunities  for  study  and  re¬ 
search.  The  rapid  growth  of  school 
camping  can  {>robably  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  simple  concept — 
that  it  is  a  part  of  general  education 
and  in  keeping  with  the  community 
school  philosophy.  It  is  experimental 
in  character  and  free  from  traditions, 
and  its  real  value  is  in  the  learning 
experience  for  children  and  teachers 
together.  As  schools  are  willing  to  re¬ 
direct  their  educational  offerings, 
there  will  be  found  enough  leadership, 
resources,  and  facilities  to  provide  a 
camping  experience  for  increasing 
numbers  of  children.  The  camping 
idea  is  not  only  sound  educationally, 
tut  represents  the  happy  combination 
of  youth  and  resources,  which  has  its 
roots  deep  in  the  heart  of  American 
culture.  The  strength  of  the  program 
is  in  its  goodness  and  its  results  in  the 
lives  of  boys  and  girls  and  teachers 
who  participate. 
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Camping  Experience — An  All 
College  Requirement: 

PRIXGFIELD  College,  since  its 
inception  in  1885,  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  preparing 
leadership  for  service  callings  in  the 
fields  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation.  Outlets  for  suph 
services  have  been  in  both  public  and 
private  agencies.  'Historically  all 
leadership  preparation  at  Springfield 
has  been  designed  to  focus  on  the 
Humanities — more  specifically  on  the 
social,  educational,  religious  and  wel¬ 
fare  areas  for  community  services  and 
youth  leadership. 

Since  a  very  high  percentage  of 
Springfield’s  graduates  become  profes¬ 
sionally  involved  with  camping,  it 
normally  follows  that  the  basic  college 
requirements,  for  the  “majors”  in¬ 
volved,  should  include  at  least  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  camping  experience. 
In  addition  to  talking  about  the  phil¬ 
osophy  and  procedures  of  camping, 
such  an  experience  should  clearly  in¬ 
volve,  as  well  as  provide  opi)ortunity 
for,  problem  solving  situations  inher¬ 
ent  to  a  camping  environment.  Thus 
an  all  college  requirement  for  gradu¬ 
ation  is  included  in  each  student’s  cur¬ 
riculum  schedule  when  it  becomes 


known  that  the  student  is  enrolled  in 
the  areas  of  leadership  training  men¬ 
tioned  above.  This  experience  normal¬ 
ly  comes  in  the  Freshman  year — but 
may  be  taken  later  when  students  are 
enrolled  in  a  course  entitled  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  Camp  Leadership.” 

Our  Assumption:  ^ 

This  course  attempts  to  achieve  two 
major  contributions.  One  treats  theo¬ 
retically  the  idea  of  camping  together 
with  some  practical  experiences  with 
reference  to  matters  of  organization. 
The  other  creates  a  practical  labora¬ 
tory  situation  where  students  actually 
live  together  in  camp  for  a  ten  day 
camping  period.  It  is  in  the  camping 
period  where  both  student  and  group 
planning,  with  the  necessary  organiza¬ 
tion  procedures,  meets  the  test  of  func¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  this  situation  that 
“teachable  moments”  arc  legion.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  writers  that  visible 
behavior  of  individuals  and  groups 
provides  the  clues  to  whether  or  not 
“education”  has  really  taken  place. 
Spelled  out  further,  this  assumes  that 
when  behavior  clearly  demonstrates 
that  adaptation,  involving  many  per¬ 
sonal  adjustments  toward  predeter¬ 
mined  goals,  takes  place  in  an  actual 
camping  situation,  then  the  intended 
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“education”  (i.e.  an  Introduction  to 
Camp  Leadership)  course  has  achieved 
its  mission. 

^\here  is  the  Camping  Site — 

How  Many  Attend,  and  When? 

Because  this  requirement  has  in¬ 
volved  between  300  to  400  students 
each  school  year,  the  classroom  sessions 
(theoretical  treatment)  are  repeated 
during  each  of  three  terms — Fall, 
Winter,  Spring.  Each  term  offering 
is  also  sub-divided  into  smaller  class 
sections.  Sections  seldom  exceed  60 
students.  All  of  these  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  campus.  The  camping 
laboratory  session  of  ten  days — com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  Freshman 
camping  period — occurs  at  the  close  of 
each  school  year.  This  encampment  is 
conducted  on  thel  Springfield  College 
Camp  grounds.  This  site,  some  80 
acres  of,  woods  and  open  spaces,  lo¬ 
cated  “up”  the  lake,  which  borders  the 
college  campus,  is  IY2  miles  away. 
One  can  be  in  camp ‘in  a  matter  of 
minutes;  probably  never  taking  more 
than  twenty  minutes  of  time  depend¬ 
ing  upon  one’s  mode  of  transportation. 

These  camping  grounds  and  related 
facilities  are  open  and  available 
throughout  the  whole  calendar  year. 
A  caretaker  lives  on  the  property  with 
his  family  in  an  upper  section  of  the 
main  structure  known  as  the  E.  M. 
Robinson  Pueblo  of  the  Seven  Fires  of 
Youth. ^  This  building  is  an  architec¬ 
tural  replica  of  the  pueblos  of  the  great 
Southwest  area  of  the  United  States. 
The  lower  floor  of  the  Pueblo  consists 
of  three  large  rooms.  Each  of  two 
end  rooms,  bordering  a  ver\’  large  cen¬ 
tral  room,  contains  three  differently 
designed  fire  places.  The  large  cen¬ 
tral  room  has  a  huge  open  fireplace. 


One  of  the  end  rooms,  being  used  the 
year  around  as  a  classroom  laboratory 
and  an  exhibit  room,  is  administered 
by  the  Camping  grounds  Naturalist- 
Conservationist.  This  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  serves  on  the  staff  of  the  Biology 
department.  The  other  end  room  has 
a  recessed  wall  which  makes  for  a 
small  room  sized,  stage-like,  platform. 
On  the  walls  of  this  room  are  numer¬ 
ous  two  dimentional,  and  8>Tnbolic, 
Indian  paintings.  Each  of  these 
paintings  were  done  by  Wo  Peen — 
one  of  the  Southwest’s  well  known 
American  Indian  artists.  All  in  all 
this  pueblo — resulting  from  the  vision 
and  vigilant  efforts  of  “E  M”  Robin¬ 
son — completed  for  use  in  1933  out  of 
gray  cinder-block — makes  for  a  color¬ 
ful  and  unique  settii^  for  a  camping 
environment.  Adjacent  to  this  build¬ 
ing  is  ,a  large  picnic  area  and  a  stor¬ 
age  shed  for  all  camping  equipment. 
A  smaller  one  room  pueblo  like  struc¬ 
ture  called  PUKWANA,  currently 
used  as  a  focal  center  for  Indian  I.,ore, 
was  contributed  by  “E  ^f,”  but  erected 
through  the  efforts  of  the  caretaker  to¬ 
gether  with  another  talented  Indian 
from  the  Southwest  known  as  BEAR- 
HEART. 

The  hurricane  of  1938  destroyed 
much  of  the  timber  on  the  property. 
However  this  tangled  mass  of  fallen 
trees  was  effectively  used  to  construct 
some  20  Adirondack  shelters  placed 
around  the  property.  The  eighty  acres 
of  wooded  and  open  space  areas,  bor¬ 
dered  by  the  lake,  provides  a  wide 
variety  of  unit  camp  sites.  Shelters 
and  tents  are  used  for  the  Freshman 
Camping  period  in  June  and  are  used 
so  throughout  the  summer  weeks  by 
the  children  of  the  city  wishing  to 


1  E.  M.  Robinson  was  one  of  .Anverica’s  earliest  professional  boy’s  workers.  He 
initiated  such  a  department  of  interest  at  Springfield  College  in  the  early  ISOO’s. 
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attend  the  College  Day  Camp.  Many 
agencies,  public,  private  and  volun¬ 
tary,  make  use  of  this  beautiful  area 
for  special  events  and  programs. 

Our  Ooals  for  the 

Camping  Ldboralory  Period : 

In  general  our  aim  for  this  ten  day 
laboratory  period  of  living  together, 
in  small  self-sustaining  separate  units 
of  eight  persons  to  each  campsite,  is 
to  endeavor  to  live  effectively  and 
efficiently  in  the  out-of-doors.  In  such 
an  environment  each  student  and 
group,  individually  and  collectively, 
face  some  fundamental  and  common 
living  problems.  The  writers  believe 
that  such  an  introductory  camping  ex¬ 
perience  should  challenge  our  pre¬ 
professional  leaders  of  to-morrow  with 
such  basic  problems.  This  experience 
provides  opportunities  for  essential  in¬ 
sights  toward  the  achievemenV  of  har¬ 
monious  living.  More  specifically 
these  opportunities  involve  problems 
of  shelter;  food  planning;  common 
work;  inter  and  intra  individual  and 
group  experiences  in  a  primitive  com¬ 
munity  setting;  community  govern¬ 
ment;  to  adapt  to  some  fundamental 
inconveniences  around  needs  of  drink¬ 
ing  and  cooking  water  and  sanitation, 
inconveniences  caused  by  lack  of  elec¬ 
tric  lights, .  cramped  quarters  with 
little  room  for  storage  of  clothing  and 
personal  articles,  etc.  etco  In  short, 
the  influences  of  the  city  and  of  mod¬ 
ern  invention,  by  design  are  purposely 
restricted  from  this  camping  experi¬ 
ence.  Perhaps  next  to  physical  fitness 
with  endurance,  this  ten  day  experi¬ 
ence  is  of  inestimable  value,  if  one  is 
a  realist  enough  to  face  the  rigors  and 
ravages  of  a  wartime  mileau.  Camp¬ 
ing  skills  and  experiences,  demanding 
attitudes  for  adjustment,  is  both  in¬ 
vestment  and  insurance  in  one’s  abil¬ 


ity  to  adapt  readily  and,  to  do  so  with 
confidence. 

It  is  believed  that  much  of  current 
city  living,  with  modern  invention', 
has  literally  robbed  many  youths  of 
such  basic  opportunities  to  face  some 
of  life’s  fundamental  demands.  Learn¬ 
ing  to  be  at  home  in  the  woods,  with 
oneself  and  with  one’s  companions, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  able  to 
adapt  to  a  camp-village  community,  we 
believe,  provides  great  inherent  value 
for  growth  and  development  of  people. 
In  short,  these  are  “grist  for  the  mill” 
exposures,  experiments,  and  educa¬ 
tional  experiences.  Problem-solving 
situations,  with  real  burdens  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  oneself  and  for  others, 
have  therefore  been  designed  for  all 
students  participating  in  this  camping 
period.  Situations  demanding  deci¬ 
sions,  focused  around  common  con¬ 
cerns,*  call  for  imoortant  learnings  ^r 
selection  of,  or  choice  in,  one’s  be¬ 
havior.  Self  imposed  disciplines, 
around  the  goal  of  harmonious  living, 
are  real  and  demanding,  in  such  a  set¬ 
ting.  One  cannot  easily  dodge  prob¬ 
lems  without  paying  the  price  of 
accounting  with  one’s  peers.  Opera¬ 
tion — Fact  rather  than  Operation — 
Fiction  is  the  key  of  this  living  scene. 
How  Do  We  Organize 

and  Administer  this  Enterprise  f 
First  is  Orientation  to  the  idea  of 
Camp ; 

As  was  previously  mentioned  orien¬ 
tation  to  the  idea  of  a  10  day  camping 
period  in  the  Spring  is  a  planned  part 
of  the  classiroom  sessions.  To  better 
visualize  this  laboratory  experience,  a 
movie,  and  a  series  of  kodachrome 
slides,  are  used  to  carefully  describe 
the  camp’s  story.  These  depict  stu¬ 
dents  participating  in  both  program 
and  organizational  procedures.  An 
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overall  visual  idea  of  the  10-day  ex¬ 
perience  ia  thus  provided. 

In  addition,  in  the  late  Spring,  a 
work  day  is  held  at  the  college  camp 
site.  This  helps  considerably  to  serve 
as  the  final  morale  builder  to  antic¬ 
ipate  camp.  At  this  time,  students 
select  individual  sites  where,  in  June, ' 
they  will  pitch  camp.  Work,  however, 
during  this  day  consists  of  laying  pipe 
lines  to  the  village  units,  putting  out 
the  swimming  dock  and  generally  pre¬ 
paring  the  camp  for  a  new  season.  Be¬ 
tween  work  day  and  actual  camp  day, 
the  College  Xaturalist  informs  all 
groups  about  proper  and  improper 
methods  of  making  camps,  as  far  as 
shrubs,  trees  and  flowers  are  concern¬ 
ed.  The  main  focus  at  this  time — the 
work  day — is  on  the  expected  good 
manners  of  good  woodsmen  ^nd  good 
campers. 

Next  Co»?ics  Organization  Matters'. 

Following  this  orientation,  the 
actual  steps  of  organization  into  liv¬ 
ing  groups  is  accomplished.  Camp  in¬ 
cludes  four  (4)  different  geographical 
units.  Each  unit  consists  of  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  to  twelve  groups.  Eight 
students  comprise  each  group.  Thus 
a  village  or  geographical  unit  can 
range  in  number  from  eighty  to  ninety- 
six  camper  students.  Four  such  units 
adequately  serve  anywhere  from  J20 
to  384  students  during  each  June  en¬ 
campment.  Exhibit  A  provides  a 
sample  organization  chart  of  one 
camping  village  unit.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  know  that  students  choose  their 
own  groups  and  determine  individual 
assignments  and  responsibilities.  Each 
group  also  selects  its  own  leaders  for 
all  necessary  assignments. 

The  chosen  leader  acts  as  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  group.  In  this  capacity  he 


also  acta  as  a  supervisor  of  all  neces¬ 
sary  individual  assignments.  To  aid 
him  a  policy  manual  is  provided. 
Such  a  manual  is  in  his  hands  early 
in  the  Spring  term  so  that  he  can 
familiarize  himself  with  the  total  con¬ 
tents.  This  means  he  will  be  informed 
of  established  policies,  routine  and 
usual  problems  of  camp  living.  For 
example  he  will  learn  that  students 
will  not  he  permitted  to  bring  automo¬ 
biles  to  camp.  He  will  be  informed 
why  this  policy  is  necessary  and  when 
discussion  or  question  arises  on  this 
matter  he  elucidates,  as  well  as  in¬ 
fluences,  memlx^rs  of  his  group  with 
reference  to  such  a  policy.  Initial 
transportation  is  arranged  by  the  col¬ 
lege  administration  via  rented  buses 
from  campus  to  camp.  Such  a  trip  is 
a  matter  of  approximately  twenty 
minutes  from  campus.  This  bus  shut¬ 
tle  is  operated  during  the  early  hours 
.  of  the  first  encampment  day. 

Another  member  of  the  group  of 
eight  students  is,  usually  chosen  as 
cook.  This  student  is  responsible  for 
preparing  a  menu  prior  to  camp  and 
for  submitting  the  plan  to  the  Camp 
Director  for  approval.  For  approval 
and  suggestions,  these  menus  are 
turned  over  to  the  Health  Education 
Department.  Some  years  these  menus, 
when  submitted  early  enough,  are 
shared  with  students  studying  a  unit 
on  Nutrition.  .Menus  are  then  evalu¬ 
ated  for  variety  and  adequacy.  Later 
at  camp,  these  menus  are  returned  and 
cooks  are  expected  to  follow  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  and  approved.  To  aid  in  the 
supervisory  pressure  at  this  point  each 
cook  is  expected  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
group’s  bill  of  fare  on  the  unit  bulle¬ 
tin  board.  Faculty  and  assistant  sup¬ 
ervisors,  on  unplanned  schedules,  pass 
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by  units  checking  for  consistency  be¬ 
tween  planning  and  doing.  What  does 
the  menu  call  for  ?  What’s  cooking  ? — 
are  the  two  key  questions  of  the 
moment. 

A  third  member  of  the  group  serves 
on  the  Unit’s  sports  council.  Each 
unit  sports  council  plans,  schedules, 
and  conducts,  all  team  type  activities 
for  its  own  unit.  These  activities, 
governed  pretty  much  by  the  number 
of  natural  and  open  space  areas  in  our 
woodlands,  tend  to  be  volley  ball  and 
soft  ball.  Evening  programs  are  care¬ 
fully  planned  by  each  of  the  four 
units’  campfire  and  program  councils. 
Each  camper  group  has  one  represen¬ 
tative  who  serves  on  suck  a  council. 
(Exhibit  A  tells  an  inter-related  story 
for  one  who  studies  the  chart). 

The  morning  and  noon  program  re¬ 
presentative  finds  that  his  committee 
has  a  three-fold  job.  A  first  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  arouse  all  groups  within 
the  unit,  each  morning.  The  admin¬ 
istration  has  suggested  that  different 
alarm  instruments,  including  bugle, 
bell,  whistle,  etc.  be  used  in  an  effort 
to  orient  students  to  different  methods 
commonly  employed  in  most  camps. 
Also  recommended  is  the  method  of 
giving  no  alarm.  In  such  a  case,  each 
group  assumes  responsibility  to  devel¬ 
op  its  own  pattern  for  arising.  A  sec¬ 
ond  responsibility  includes  planning 
and  conducting  different  methods  for 
the  morning  program — some  thought 
or  idea  for,  the  group  and/or  the  vil¬ 
lage,  to  consider  when  beginning  each 
new  day  at  camp.  Such  items  includes 
a  formal  flag  raising  ceremony,  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  religious  program,  or 
perhaps  by  conducting  a  formal  inspec¬ 
tion.  A  third  responsibility  is  for  the 
planning  of  programs  for  the  middle 


portion  of  each  day.  Problems  of 
health,  safety  and  sanitation,  general¬ 
ly  fall  under  the  control  and  care  of 
members  of  unit  groups  who  are 
appointed  to  an  administrative  coun¬ 
cil. 

The  informal  tournament  represen¬ 
tative  for  each  group  plans  all  non¬ 
team  recreation  activity  and  serves  al¬ 
so  as  the  official  shopper  for  the  group. 
He,  or  his  appointee,  does  all  food 
purchasing  at  the  camp  store.  Senior 
or  Junior  students  desiring  to  conduct 
such  a  community  grocery  and  meat 
store  do  so  under  agreed  policies 
approved  by  the  director.  All  camp¬ 
ers  usually  share  the  chore  of  daily 
shopping  fo^  needs  ai,d,  of  course,  alsc- 
share  the  costs'.  Again  k  is  the  unit 
of  8  persons  who  share  the  full  bur¬ 
dens,  and  challenges,  of  living  har¬ 
moniously  in  the  woods  and  open 
spaces — a  camping  environment. 

The  student  senate  representative 
also  acts  as  equipment  and  supply 
manager  for  his  group.  The  purpose 
of  the  student  senate  is  primarily  to 
handle  all  problems  of  misconduct  in 
the  total  encampment.  Another 
glance  at  the  organization  chart  (Ex¬ 
hibit  A)  provided  clearly  describes  the 
relationship  of  the  individual  camper 
to  his  colleague  and  to  all  other  com¬ 
mittee  tasks.  Each  village  unit  is  de¬ 
centralized,  as  is  each  group  of  eight 
campers  within  each  geographic  unit 
Supervisi-on — 

How  is  this  Accomplished f 

Each  of  the  four  units  is  guided  by 
a  faculty  advisor,  a  camp  director,  and 
two  student  assistants — one  for  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  other  for  administra¬ 
tive  details.  A  program  assistant 
works  with  the  four  unit  councils, 
each  of  which  deals  with  specific  pro- 
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gramA  These  include  sporte,  infor¬ 
mal  tournaments,  morning  and  noon 
programs,  evening  programs.  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  however,  guides 
the  administrative  council  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  senate.  The  Recreation  and 
Camping  major  course  of  study  util¬ 
izes  these  leadership  posts  as  field 
work  opportunities.  For  example, 
sophomores  in  this  RC  major  course 
of  study,  having  completed  the  camp¬ 
ing  course,  are  selected  as  program  and 
administrative  assistants.  The  four 
unit  student  camp  directors,  however, 
are  very  carefully  selected.  Each  of 
these  persons  must  have  had  at  least 
two  years  of  experience  at  the  Fresh¬ 
man  camping  period.  This  makes  for 
an  excellent  “field  experience”  for  ma¬ 
jor  students  interested  and  particular¬ 
ly  involved  in  camping  activity. 

Since  the  four  unit  camping  sites, 
and  the  numerous  small  unit  sites,  are 
layed  out  each  year  on  the  property  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  Natural¬ 
ist,  we  find  this  same  person  is  not 
only  well  equipped,  but  very  much  in¬ 
terested,  in  keeping  in  touch  with  sup¬ 
ervisory  matters  especially  as  pertain¬ 
ing  to  items  of  conservation,  including 
soil  erosion. 

It  appears  evident  that  all  problems 
needing  supervision  are  carefully,  as 
well  as  naturally,  located  promptly. 
Privilege  and  responsibility  always  go 
hand  in  hand  on  all  levels  of  opera¬ 
tions.  These  reciprocal  relationships 
are  purposely  designed  to  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  on  a  decentralized  rather  than 
on  a  centralized  basis.  This  pattern 
is  basic  to  practically  all  planning  of 
this  operation. 

Making  Camp 

The  first  res{>onsibility  assumed 
upon  arrival  at  camp  is  the  drawing 
of  shelter  and  essential  equipment  for 


living.  It  is  the  responsibility  and 
problem  of  each  group  to  carry  their 
equipment  to  their  respective  sites  and 
“to  make’’  camp.  In  each  of  the  four 
units,  a  student  camp  director  and  his 
assistant,  having  pitched  camp  the  day 
before  the  campers  arrived,  anxiously 
await  the  arrival  of  groups  assigned 
to  their  particular  geographic  area. 
This  step  has  proved  to  be  especially 
helpful — ^particularly  for  neophytes. 
Unit  campers  assigned  can  then  see 
for  themselves  a  model  group  encamp¬ 
ment  before  developing  their  own 
sites. 

As  each  group  puts  its  site  in  order, 
it  must  face  some  of  the  problems  of 
living  “comfortably  in  the  out  of 
’  doors.”  The  first  problem,  which 
usually  comes  to  mind,  is  that  of  food. 
The  camp  administration  utilizes 
large  tents  for  the  newly  set-up  shop¬ 
ping  ceuter.  Here  two  students  are 
employed  to  conduct  this  shopping 
center  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
large  super  market  might  be  operated. 
Each  group  sends  its  shopper  to  the 
store  where  he  makes  the  purchases 
for  the  group.  This  method  of  shop¬ 
ping,  utilizing  only  one  man  from 
each  group,  cuts  the  store  traffic  con¬ 
siderably.  It  also  necessitates  previ¬ 
ous  planning  by  all  concerned.  Eager 
assistance,  from  group  colleagues, 
awaits  the  shopper  outside  the  tent  to 
help  carry  home  “the  bacon” — food 
supplies  purchased.  If  any  griping 
about  food  is  attempted,  one  can  read¬ 
ily  see  what  might — and  sometimes 
does — happen.  Some  groups  shop  to 
last  for  many  days — other  groups  shop 
for  one  day  at  a  time.  To  keep  the 
financial  part  of  each  group  in  har¬ 
mony,  each  camper  contributes  $10.00 
to  his  group’s  credit  before  camp  is 
officially  opened.  Thus  a  total  of 
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$80.00  is  available  for  each  group  at 
the  shopping  center.  With  careful 
planning — and  following  of  menu 
planning — each  person  in  each  group 
should  eat  well.  So  it  goes  at  camp, 
with  practically  all  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  living  together  harmoniously,  in 
the  woods  and  open  spaces. 

A  second  major  problem  to  face  the 
group  will  be  that  of  garbage  and  rub¬ 
bish  disposal.  To  meet  this  need  each 
group  digs  its  own  garbage  pit.  All 
tin  cans,  and  matter  that  will  not  de- 
comj)ose,  however,  are  collected  from  a 
central  area  designated  within  each 
geographical  unit.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  it  does  not  seem  desir¬ 
able  to  bury  things  which  will  be  dug 
up  by  another  group  the  following 
year. 

Refrigeration  and  food  preservation 
is  solved  in  different  ways  by  different 
groups.  !Most  groups  however,  find  it 
convenient  to  dig  holes  which  serve  as 
ice  boxes.  The  shopping  center  main¬ 
tains  refrigeration  for  meats  and  milk 
on  a  temporary  and  carefully  timed 
basis.  Temporary  and  carefully  in 
that  milk  is  delivered  each  morning  to 
the  shopping  center  by  a  responsible 
milk  company  desiring  this  net/;  busi¬ 
ness.  Here  the  milk  man  and  each 
group  representative — which  placed  an 
order  the  previous  afternoon — do 
business.  !Meat  orders  are  taken  in  the 
afternoon  also  and  are  delivered  for 
use  the  next  day  either  at  the  lunch  or 
evening  meals.  The  shopping  center 
actually  serves  as  the  temporary  mid¬ 
dleman  between  the  butcher  and  the 
campers.  One  soon  learns  in  this  real 
situation  that  unless  adequate  plan¬ 
ning,  with  commensurate  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  follow  through  is  the  scheme 
followed,  one  may  go  hungry — let 


alone  experience  the  loss  of  respect 
from  one’s  peers. 

Since  each  camp  site  of  eight  stu¬ 
dents  is  well  provided  with  essential 
pots  and  pans,  reflector  ovens,  and 
heating  utensils,  many  groups  experi¬ 
ment  with  all  kinds  of  outdoor  cook¬ 
ery.  This  usually  includes  reflector 
baking,  broiling,  boiling,  and  braising 
methods. 

Daily  Schedule  and 

Imiruction  Altemaiives 

The  daily  schedule  is  not  rushed  and 
includes  two,  2-hour,  instruction 
blocks  of  time.  One  period  of  time  is 
set  aside  ip  the  morning  and  the  other 
in  the  afternoon  schedule.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  is  required  to  participate  in  one 
common  instruction  •  area — namely 
Program  Planning.  He  may  then 
choose  one  other  instriiction  area  from 
four  available  offerings — Campcraft, 
Nature  Study,  Indian  Tx)re,  or  Boat¬ 
ing  and  Canoeing.  Instruction  in  pro¬ 
gram  planning  is  not  designed  to  make 
each  camper  a  specialist  in  program¬ 
ming,  but  rather  is  geared  to  be  an  all 
around  general  experience  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  leading  of  group  songs, 
the  planning  of  shows,  vesper  services, 
and  the  development  of  special  day 
and  evening  programs.  This  common 
core  class  of  instruction  in  camp  pro¬ 
gram  planning,  includes  the  usual  con¬ 
tent  of  stunts,  songs,  skits,  games,  cere¬ 
monies.  etc.  etc.  found  in  both  agency 
and  private  camps.  Exhibit  B  has 
been  included  to  give  an  overview 
schedule  of  the  many  different  pro¬ 
gram  items  included. 

The  CampCraft  instruction  pro¬ 
gram  deals  with  all  necessary  skills 
for  living  in  the  out  of  doors  and  in¬ 
cludes  methods  of  fire  building  and 
cooking,  common  packs  and  carries, 
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shelters,  rope  work,  compass  reading 
and  trail  first  aid. 

Nature  study  has  been  developed 
along  lines  of  conservation  and  in¬ 
cludes  numerous  selected  projects.  The 
students  electing  this  unit  of  instruc¬ 
tion  participate  in  building  fire  lanes, 
halting  erosion,  bird  banding,  etc. 
They  also  build  bird  baths,  dusting 
bowls,  and  make  weather  recording  in¬ 
struments  for  use  in  the  daily  tssk  of 
predicting  weather  conditions.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  these  reports  become  a  focus 
of  attention.  Students  who  select  In¬ 
dian ’.lore,  study  th4  fascinating  life 
and  culture  of  the  American  Indian. 
They  work  and  ‘create  the  Indian’s 
crafts,  dance  his  dances,  and  tell  his 
stories  and  legends.  Often  many  stu¬ 
dents,  during  this  short  time,  make 
complete  costumes  for  themselves. 
Indian  culture  programs  are  always 
included  in  the  evening  camp  fire  ses¬ 
sions.  The  Hosagas — an  Indian  tribe 
of  college  students — under  the  able 
and  very  sincere  leadership  of  Prof. 
F.  Edgar  Hubbard — conduct  an  all 
year  around  extracurricular  club  pro¬ 
gram.  This  tribe  contributes  much 
not  only  to  the  instruction  program 
during  the  ten  day  encampment  but, 
it  greatly  enriches  the  many  campfire 
sessions.  The  tribe,  with  its  colorful 
exhibition  and  pageantry  knowledge 
and  skill,  always  creates  an  invaluable 
and  condusive  camping  atmosphere. 
There  is  something  magic  about  the 
American  Indian,  and  his  tribal  cul¬ 
ture,  which  makes  for  a  natural  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  idea  of  camping  in 
America. 

The  boating  and  canoeing  program 
is  primarily  designed  to  help  students 
learn  how  to  effectively  handle  a  canoe 
and  a  row  boat.  Some  emphasis  is 


placed  on  sailing  as  each  canoe  can  be 
adapted  with  sailing  gear. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
each  student  has  ample  time,  within 
his  own  schedule,  to  visit  all  camp 
activities.  It  is  even  posible  for  one 
to  participate  in  additional  electives 
during  one's  non-scheduled  time. 
Every  instruction  area  has  a  special 
location  on  the  camping  grounds  and, 
in  almost  every  case,  instructors  are 
availably  throughout  each  day  and 
evening.  Without  the  capable  and  co¬ 
operative  assistance  of  sAme  key  facul¬ 
ty  membeH  such  an  Instruction  pro¬ 
gram  would  not  be  possible.  Dr.  John 
Brainei;d  of\the  Biology  department 
gives  untiring  leadership  as  the  Camp 
Naturalist  and  Conservationist,  Prof. 
Harold  Burke  of  the  Group  Work  and 
Community  Organization  faculty  very 
capably  plans  and  conducts  the  Camp 
Program  Instruction  unit,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Campbell  of  the  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  staff  efficiently  instructs  the 
Boating  and  Canoeing  unit  as  well  as 
he  directs  the  Swimming  program. 
Prof.  Hubbard  has  been  mentioned  as 
teacher-leader-artist  guide  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Lore  unit  of  instruction.  Final¬ 
ly  without  the  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  of  Dr.  Thornton  Merriam, 
Dean  of  the  College,  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Esslinger,  Director  of  the  Physical 
Education  department,  such  an  under¬ 
taking  would  be  impossible.  The  story 
would  not  be  complete  without  also 
mentioning  the  fact  that  unless  we  had 
the  loyalty  and  skill  of  many  of  our 
advanced  student  “majors”  in  Recrea¬ 
tion  and  Camping  to  assist  Mr. 
Bridgeman  creatively  conduct  the 
Camp  Craft  Cookery  and  Trail  in¬ 
struction  program,  such  a  unit  would 
not  be  possible. 
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What  are  Some  of  the  Facts  on 
Equipment  Needs  and  Costs? 

We  started  from  “scratch”  when  the 
college  opened  in  1946  immediately 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II.  The 
grounds,  Pueblo,  Pukwana,  and  nine¬ 
teen  adirondack  shelters  (one  had 
burned)  were  available.  Five  of  these 
shelters  however  were  used  as  emerg¬ 
ency  storage  quarters  for  student 
families.  This  temporary  trailer 
camp  area  is  adjacent  to  the  central 
Pueble  of  the  Seven  Fires.  A  new  ad¬ 
ministration,  an  expanded  and  a  very 
new  faculty,  was  'present  and  needed 
“education”  to  the  idea.  A  need  f<'r 
funds  to  keep  this  traditional  ten  day 
camping  experience  of  Springfield  in 
existence,  was  the  immediate  goal. 
The,  need  for  college  owned  camping 
equipment  naturally  provided  the  real¬ 
ity  evidence  for  a  budget-target.  In 
short,  this  meant  tents  and  tarps,  cook¬ 
ing  and  eating  gear,  axes — rakes — 
shovels — ^pails — fire  control  equip¬ 
ment,  piping  for  water  outlets,  lan¬ 
terns,  line,  cupboards,  table-tops,  boats 
and  canoes,  water  front  runaways  etc. 
etc.  With  the  confidence  and  complete 
cooperation  of  Dr.  Paul  Limbert, 
President,  the  task  was  begun. 

Surplus  supply  outlets,  selling 
armed  forces  equipment,  became  our 
shopping  centers.  With  some  careful 
and  creative  planning  we  were  able  to 
acquire  essential  equipment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  pre^ram.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  to  house  the  cooking  and  eating 
gear  for  each  unit  of  eight  campers, 
we  purchased  fifty  obsolete  USN 
radar  gear  boxes.  These  not  only  met 
our  needs  but  have  met  the  test  of  use. 
They  are  still  in  constant  demand  and 
are  in  excellent  repair.  Another 
illustration  will  concern  unit  fire 
places  for  cooking  purposes.  To  best 


control  some  fifty  cooking  fires,  neces¬ 
sary  for  use  three  times  each  day,  was 
no  small  undertaking.  A  minimum 
demand  of  150  cooking  fires  daily,  for 
a  period  of  10  days,  is  a  risk  of  no 
small  proportion,  and  one  which  must 
be  well  planned,  if  “all  hands”  were 
to  have  some  success  with  meals. 
Some  18  large  oil  drums  provided  the 
makings  of  sufficient  fire  places  for  all 
groups.  Three  portable  fireplaces 
were  made  out  of  each  oil  drum.  Next 
a  total  of  ten  full  rounds  of  inch 
metal  rods  served  as  a  moveable  gr^te 
•for  cooking  purposes.  The  rounds  are 
inserted  into  punched  holes  in  «>ne  end 
of  e^ch  oil  drui+n  ring.  A  smalj  open¬ 
ing  in  one  part  of  the  metal  ring 
serves  as  a  draft  and  as  a  convenient 
opening  for  feeding  firewood.  This 
completed  fireplace,  portable  and 
assigned  to  each  unit,  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  seventy-five  cents.  These  after 
six  years  of  constant  use  are  in  good 
condition.  Many  other  unique  ways 
and  devices  were  created  to  meet  our 
camping  needs  in  order  to  be  both 
frugal  and  functional. 

Annual  operating  costs  for  this  an¬ 
nual  ten  day  encampment,  exclusive 
of  the  costs  of  the  camping  grounds 
and  the  caretaker,  and  exclusive  also 
of  faculty  compensation,  has  been  as 
follows.  Please  be  reminded,  however, 
that  investment  of  tents,  equipment, 
etc.  are  all  included. 

Four  budget  categories  have  served 
as  controls;  Student-Staff  instruction 
costs.  Equipment  costs.  Supplies  for 
Instruction  units,  and  a  Repair  and 
Replacement  category.  Under  the 
first  category  student-staff  instructor’s 
assistants,  receive  individual  honoraria 
of  $10.00  each,  plus  three  meals  per 
day  and  housing  for  the  camping 
period.  Student  Camp  Directors  (4) 
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receive  honoraria  of  $25.00  each, 
while  etudent  administrative  assistants 
(10),  receive  $15.00  each,  for  the  ten 
days.  Also  in  this  category  is  in¬ 
cluded  faculty  meals.  Regular  facul¬ 
ty  members  are  not  compensated  in 
any  other  way  than  the  privilege  of 
having  meals  at  camp.  Such  valuable 
services  could  not  be  adequately  pur¬ 
chased.  These  faculty  members  not 
only  believe  in  such  a  venture  but  con¬ 
tribute  their  energy*,  time  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  five  units  of  Instruction. 
Such  a  total  staff  ranges  from  50-80 
persons  present  at  each  meaU  This 
account  has  averaged  over  the  past  five 
years  (1948  through  1952)  an  appro¬ 
ximate  expenditure  of  $1750.00  per 
year. 

Equipment  costs,  which  includes 
the  purchases  of  tents,  tarps,  flys,  cook¬ 
ing  and  eating  gear,  etc.  etc.  has  aver¬ 
aged  over  these  same  five  years  to  be 
approximately  $1100.  This  account 
has  ranged  from  no  expenditures  in 
1952  to  the  initial  expenditure  of 
$2764.  in  1948. 

Supplies  is  the  account  which  in¬ 
cludes  costs  of  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  for  the  five  subject- 
matter  areas  mentioned.  This  account 
has  averaged  an  expenditure  of  appro¬ 
ximately  $800.00  each  year  over  the 
same  five  seasons  ’48-’52. 

The  Repairs  and  Replacement  items 
account  is  an  obvious  one  which  over 
these  same  years  has  averaged  an 


approximate  expenditure  of  $825.00 
per  year. 

Student  campers  served  in  each  year 
were  as  follows  : 

1948  -  449 

1949  -  422 

1950  -  462 

1951  -  400 

1952  -  300 

Total  -  2033  different  campers — 

or  an  average  of  407  campers  per  year. 

Accumulating  these  average  accounts 
reveals  an  overall  five-year  average  of 
$4475.  If  this  amount  was  expended 
for  an  average  frequency  of  407 
campers  one  can  arrive  at  an  average 
per  capita  expenditure  of  $11.00.  One 
must  again  be  reminded  that  this 
does  not  include  upkeep  of  camping 
grounds,  faculty  salaries,  etc.  and  also 
that  most  of  the  equipment  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  surplus  prices. 

Evaluation 

Annually  an  evaluation  process 
takes  place  among  all  persons  in¬ 
volved;  student  campers,  faculty,  and 
student  instructora  Each  of  these 
three  groups  have  specific  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  complete  their  re8j)ective  re¬ 
ports  on  this  important  phase  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Special  forms  are  provided  to 
assure  uniformity  in  the  approval  to 
this  evaluation.  After  all  reports  have 
been  analyzed  immediate  planning  be¬ 
gins  for  the  next  encampment  a  year 
hence. 


Teacher  Education  in  School 
Camping  and  Outdoor  Education 


By  GEORGE  K.  MAKECHXIE 
Dean,  Boston  University  Sargent  College 
of  Physical  Edtication 
Director,  Boston  University  Sargent  Camp 


IN  the  spring  of  1948,  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  the 
United  State®  Office  of  Education, 
the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Council’on  Education, 
the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation, 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
recommended;  first,  “that  the  public 
schools  should  provide  opportunity  for 
a  camping  experience  for  all  youth  as 
a  part  of  the  educational  program” 
and  second,  “that  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  set  up  demonstration  research  pro¬ 
jects  in  camping  for  older  youth  in 
order  to  acquire  facts  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  provide  observations  by 
leaders  in  other  states  and  from  the 
general  public.”  (School  camping  for 
elementary  school  children  had  already 
passed  through  an  experimental 
stage. ) 

The  State  of  Michigan  accepted  the 
challenge  and  the  resulting  pilot  camps 
that  were  established  have  given 
marked  impetus  to  the  camping  and 
outdoor  education  movement  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  school  camping  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  state  legislation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  enabling  laws  have  been  en¬ 
acted  in  Michigan,  New  York, -Wash¬ 


ington  and  California.  These  laws 
are  of  fairly  recent  date.  To  wit,  the 
School  Camping  Act  in  Michigan  was 
passed  in  1945.  Typically,  these  laws 
j)ermit  boards-  of  education  or  school 
districts  to  purchase,  maintain  and 
equip  camps  and  to  operate  them  as 
part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum 
during  the  regular  school  year.  Under 
this  conception,  school  camping  be¬ 
comes  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  program  as  any  classroom  activ- 
ity. 

The  field  of  outdoor  education  is  ex¬ 
tremely  comprehensive,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  in  the  curriculum  ^.hich 
are  touched  and,  also,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  grade  placement  Most  of 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  have 
either  a  direct  or  indirect  relationship 
to  the  out-of-doors,  and  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  w'hether  at  the  kindergarten  or 
senior  high  school  levels  can  be  served 
by  this  field.  The  more  thoughtful 
presentations  of  philosophy  of  outdoor 
education  and  school  camping  have 
stressed  such  values  as  the  vitalizing 
of  curriculum,  the  conservation  of  na¬ 
tural  resources,  the  motivation  of  sci¬ 
ence  teaching,  the  possible  correlations 
with  the  social  studies,  the  laboratory 
for  experiences  in  democratic  living 
together  and  citizenship  training,  the 
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survival  values  inherent  in  outdoor 
living,  and  the  health  and  recreation 
values  related  to  the  tensions  in  mod¬ 
ern  society. 

The  preparation  of  teadiers  and 
leaders  of  camping  and  outdoor  educa¬ 
tion  can  follow  no  standard  set  pat¬ 
tern.  For  example,  an  approach  to 
camping  and  outdoor  education  in  one 
community  might  be  motivated  by  the 
interest  of  a'  social  studies  teacher. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  subject- 
matter  content,  such  a  teacher  might 
think  in  terms  of  enriching  the  cur¬ 
riculum  through  outdoor  education  by 
units  of  study  centering  around  land 
use  problems,  the  reason  for  sifting 
populations,  ethnological  studies, 
stories  of  primitive  Indian  lore,  the 
use  of  the  outdoor  laboratory  for  a 
realistic  approach  of  problems  relating 
to  the  public  health,  or  the  first-hand 
understanding  of  different  racial  and 
social  mores  as  they  might  be  ex- 
presscil  by  the  campers’  living  and  eat¬ 
ing  habits  during  the  camp  session. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  of  gen¬ 
eral  science  in  the  junior  high  school 
would  see  opportunities  for  the  moti¬ 
vation  and  enrichment  of  the  program 
of  science  teaching  through  special 
\inits  such  as  forestry  and  forestry  con¬ 
trol,  selective  cutting  for  maximum 
financial  returns,  reservation  of  the 
beauty  of  forests,  soil  conservation, 
water  supply  and  flood  control,  study 
of  weather,  study  of  stars  and  con¬ 
stellations,  and  mapping  and  map  ori¬ 
entation.  The  elementary  school 
teacher  might  think  of  typical  iinits 
for  the  motivation  of  the  three  R’s. 

Recently  at  Boston  University  Sar¬ 
gent  Camp  such  a  teaching  unit  for 
a  third  grade-  was  developed  around 
the  study  of  maple  sap  and  sugar.  For 
a  period  of  three  weeks  all  of  the 


work  in  that  classroom  was  pointed 
toward  the  development  of  this  unit, 
and  a  high  degree  of  integration  of  the 
communication  arts,  arithmetic,  spell¬ 
ing,  art,  music  and  science  was 
achieved.  The  project  culminated  in 
a  three-day-camping  experience  at  the 
camp  during  the  maple  syrup  season. 
The  entire  class  of  boys  and  girls  with 
their  teacher  and  principal  and, with 
other  officials  from  the  Xewton, 
^Jifassachusetts,  schools  came  to  the 
camp.  These  youngsters  actually 
tapped  maple  trees,  observt^  the  run¬ 
ning  of  sap,  the  making  of  syrup  in 
the  camp  sugar  house,  and  the  making 
of  candy  in  the  snow. 

The  physical  educator  sees  in  the 
school  camping  movement  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  integrating  his  work  with 
that  of  teachers  of  other  subjects  and, 
furthermore,  sees  many  opportunities 
for  the  realization  of  health  objectives 
and  recreation  objectives  inherent  in 
the  physical  education  pregram.  The 
physical  educator  is  aware  that  mod¬ 
ern  man  is  destined  to  live  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  charged  with  tensions.  Rapid 
rates  of  increase  of  all  types  of  disr 
orders  relating  to  nervous  and  emo¬ 
tional  instability  attest  to  the  toll  im¬ 
posed  on  human  beings  by  the  chaos 
of  our  time.  The  physical  educator 
sees  in  school  camping  an  instrument 
through  which  a  buttress  against 
which  these  stresses  may  be  developed. 
The  physical  educator  seeks  to  build 
an  individual  strong  in  mind  and 
body,  buoyant  in  spirit,  and  balanced 
emotionally.  The  habits  and  skills  of 
camping  and  outdoor  living  contribute 
positively  to  this  development.  Thus, 
the  primary  objectives  of  school  camp¬ 
ing  to  the  physical  educator  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  curriculum  as 
with  these  health  objectives. 
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The  school  administrator  may  well 
add  to  both  the  curriculum  and  health 
objectives  his  concern  for  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  the  children  and  teachers 
gain  in  living  together  in  the  democra¬ 
tic  environment  of  the  camping  situa¬ 
tion.  He  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  teachers  knowing  children.  He  is 
also  aware  of  the  importance  of  chil¬ 
dren  knowing  teacher.  He  sees  in  the 
camping  situation  a  favorable  environ-: 
ment  for  the  nurturing  of  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  and  rapport  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that 
outdoor  education  and  school  camping 
encompasses  a  wide  variety  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  living  situations.  It  follows 
that  a  cut  and  dry  standard  of  teacher 
preparation  cannot  appropriately  be 
set  up;  particularly  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  move¬ 
ment  will  it  be  appropriate  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  variety  of  teacher  pre¬ 
paration  procedures  with  a  mutual 
sharing  of  experiences  between  respon¬ 
sible  leaders.  Ultimately,  a  common 
modicum  of  learnings  and  experiences 
may  be  recommended. 

The  elements  going  into  teacher 
preparation  in  camping  and  outdoor 
education  are  already  being  discerned. 
Whatever  other  curriculum  and  edu¬ 
cational  objective  may  be  involved,  the 
general  purpose  of  school  camping  is 
to  provide  opportunity  for  boys  and 
girls  and  teachers  to  have  an  outdoor 
living  experience.  It  would  follow, 
then,  that  teacher  preparation  should 
include  as  many  of  the  elements  in¬ 
volved  in  outdoor  living  as  may  be 
made  practically  available. 

This  modicum  should  include  such 
knowledges  and  skills  as: 

1.  Knowledge  in  outdoor  cooking 
ranging  from  the  safety  factors  in¬ 


volved  in  the  controlling  of  fires,  the 
selection  of  kindling  under  both  fair 
weather  and  rainy  weather  conditions 
to  the  intricacies  of  preparation  in  the 
out-of-doors  of  well-balanced  meals 
with  a  variety  of  preparation  tech¬ 
niques. 

2. ‘  Familiarity  with  environment 
including  an  acquaintanceship  with 
the  trees  and  flora  indigenous  to  the 
camping  area  with  the  birds,  the  ani¬ 
mals,  the  weather  tendencies  and  the 
like. 

3.  First  aid  and  safety  measures 
such  as  resuscitation,  care  of  snake 
bites,  care  of  minor  cuts  and  bruises 
and  the  like. 

Since  it  is  commonly  agreed  that 
school  camping  makes  a  unique  con¬ 
tribution  to  social  living,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  should  take  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact.  The  direction  of 
youngsters  toward  the  assuming  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  social  planning  and 
participation  in  democratic  situations 
is  essential.  Health  and  recreational 
values,  also,  should  be  common  to  all 
camping  experiences  no  matter  what 
the  specific  curriculum  objectives  may 
be. 

Many  communities  in  initiating 
school  camping  programs  have  found 
the  teachers’  workshop  a  most  valuable 
method  of  preparing  teachers  for 
school  camping  and  outdoor  education 
activities.  Preferably,  the  workshop 
should  be  conducted  in  the  locale  where 
the  projects  with  the  children  are  to 
be  carried  on.  The  well-conducted 
workshop  gives  the  teachers  experi¬ 
ences  similar  to  those  they  will  carry 
on  with  their  own  students.  Many 
superintendents  and  other  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  reported  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  teaching 
staff  as  an  outcome  of  the  pleasurable 
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learning  experience  of  the  teachers  in 
these  workshops. 

In  some  instances  the  workshop  is 
conducted  by  the  community  itself  for 
its  own  in-service  training  of  teachers. 
In  other  cases  the  workshop  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  university  and  carries 
appropriate  degree  credit.  In  still 
other  instances  it  is  done  cooperatively 
with  a  specific  community.  The  latter 
pattern  has  been  followed  in  the  co¬ 
operative  workshop  conducted  by  Bos¬ 
ton  University  with  the  City  of  iN’ew- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  utilizing  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  University’s  Sargent  Camp 
in  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 

Increasingly,  programs  for  under¬ 
graduate  students  preparing  for  teach¬ 
ing  will  be  developed  as  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  oi)en  in  the  field  of  camping 
and  outdoor  education.  An  emerging 
pattern  suggests  a  minor  in  camping 
and  outdoor  education  related  to  ma¬ 
jor  preparation  in  other  school  areas; 
for  example,  a  student  might  be  pre¬ 
paring  for  elementary  school  teaching 
and  carry  a  minor  in  outodor  educa¬ 
tion  or  for  physical  education  carry¬ 
ing  a  minor  in  outdoor  education. 
Undergraduate  students  are  commonly 
given  practice  teaching  opportunities 
in  camping  situations. 


The  field  of  camping  and  outdoor 
education  opens  many  opportunities 
for  the  enlisting  of  the  service  of  re¬ 
source  people  in  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers.  The  long  established  programs 
of  both  the  boy  scouts  and  the  girl 
scouts  render  many  opportunities  of 
mutual  cooperation.  The  Audubon 
Society,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scopts, 
Campfire  Girls,  Counselor  Training 
programs  are  all  valuable  allies.  State 
conservation  officers,  county  agents, 
forestry  departments  tnd  foundations 
are  among  the  other  resource  groups 
which  gladly  cooperate  in  this  newer 
significant  educational  movement 
The  imaginations  of  young  people 
interested  in  this  newer  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  service  may  well  be  fired  by  its 
long-time  values  to  society.  The  in¬ 
culcation  of  wholesome  habits  and 
skills  of  outdoor  living  tending  to  re¬ 
duce  inclinations  toward  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  and  otherwise  providing  for 
buoyant  living,  the  promotion  of 
health  habits  and  physical  stamina 
made  possible,  and  the  acquisition  of 
habits  of  democratic  living  nurtured 
by  the  social  environment  of  the  camp 
situation,  quicken  the  alert  teacher  to 
a  high  sense  of  social  purpose. 
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The  Bookman’s  London.  By  Frank 
Swinnerton.  New  York.  Doubleday  and 
Company.  1952.  $3.50. 

Frank  Swinnerton  calls  this  book  “an 
affectionate  jpurney  through  the  book 
world  of  London.”  For  American  teachers, 
it  will  be  this  and  a  lot  more.  Novelist 
Swinnerton  goes  far  beyoud  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  own  lifetime  in  literary;  Lon¬ 
don.  His  survey  ranges  from  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Age  down  to  the  present  and  he 
writes  delightfully  about  such  people  as 
Ben  Jonson,  Dekker,  and  Defoe ;  Pepys, 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Dickens;  Milton, 
Hazlett,  and  Blake;  Samuel  Butler,  Whist¬ 
ler  and  Wilde — in  fact,  about  all  the  great 
and  near-great  of  the  old  town. — William 
P.  SHAHS,  New  York  University. 

London  Homes.  By  Ralph  Dutton. 
London.  Allan  Wingate.  1952.  15  s. 

Ralph  Dutton  traces  the  development  of 
the  residential  areas  of  London  through 
three  and  a  half  centuries  in  this  vividly 
written  book.  The  accounts  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  great  houses  with  their 
gardens  and  court  yards,  all  within  a  very 
brief  span,  make  fascinating  reading.  The 
new  patterns  which  arose  in  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  in  Soho,  in  Bl<x)msbury,  in  Mayfair, 
or  in  Belgravia  were  designed  to  meet 
changing  and  improving  ways  of  life.  Re¬ 
productions  of  drawings,  paintings,  prints, 
and  engravings  illustrate  the  range  of 
style  in  the  successive  ages.  —  William 
P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Ethics  and  the  Modern  World.  By 
Frederick  Ma5’er  and  Floyd  H.  Ross.  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa.  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company. 
1951.  pp.  XVIII,  373.  $4.00. 

An  “essentialistic”  approach  is  utilized 
by  Frederick  Maj'er,  Professor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  Redlands  University,  and  Floyd  H. 
Ross,  Professor  of  World  Religions  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  in  their 


new  text  book,  “Ethics  and  the  Modern 
W’orld.”  Esaentialiitn  is  used  here,  not  in 
the  sense  familiar  to  educational  philoso¬ 
phers,  but  rather  to  signify  “a  unification 
and  universalization  of  knowledge  and  an  ) 
attempt  to  apply  it  concretely  and  experi¬ 
mentally  to  the  problems  of  society.”  If 
the  authors  are  aware  of  the  recognized 
usage  of  the  term,  thVy  show,  no  hint  of  it 
in  their  book.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  new 
text  in  ethics  offers  a  survey  of  ethical 
theories  of  the  past ;  an  interpretation  of 
the  problems  of  personal,  social,  political, 
and  international  ethics;  and  a  brief  ex¬ 
position  of  the  bases  underlying  ethics. 
The  student  is  aided  with  questions  for 
discussion  and  investigation,  a  glossary 
of  ethical  terms,  and  a  selected  biblio- 
{H'aphy,  —  William  W.  Brickman,  New 
York  University. 

The  Bole  of  Elementary  Education. 
By  Bernice  Baxter,  Gertrude  M.  Lewis, 
and  Gertrude  M.  Cross.  Boston.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company.  1952.  x  and  374 
pages.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  designed  to  help  student 
teachers  to  synthesize  and  to  apply  the 
findings  of  sociology,  child  development, 
and  education  gathered  through  college 
courses  to  the  task  of  the  actual  teaching 
situation.  Beginning  teachers  and  sea¬ 
soned  teachers,  too,  will  appreciate  the 
volume  because  of  its  carefully  thought 
out  organization  and  its  down-to-earth 
practicality.  To  clarify  the  role  of  the 
elementary  school,  the  text  will  help  the 
teacher  to  (1)  consider  the  elementary 
school  within  the  prospective, of  the  society 
of  which  it  is  a  part;  (2)  view  the  child 
as  a  member  of  a  family,  a  neighborhood, 
and  a  community;  (3)  understand  the 
fundamental  laws  of  g^'owth  and  learn¬ 
ing;  (4)  see  the  relationship  between 
school  and  society,  with  the  teacher  as 
the  laison  between  the  child  and  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  social  environment;  (5) 
think  of  the  teacher’s  function  as  a  co¬ 
operative  relationship  with  parents  and 
other  adults  responsible  for  the  guidance 
and  development  of  the  full  potentialities 
of  the  child;  and  (6)  accept  the  teacher’s 
role  as  that  of  guiding  the  education  of 
every  child  into  social  usefulness  within 
a  democratic  society. — Paul  Zankowich, 
East  Meadow,  New  York  Public  Schools. 

Who  Lived  HareP  Text  by  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe »  Howe.  Photographs  by  Samuel 
Chamberlain.  Boston.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.  1952.  $5.00. 

This  magnificent  volume  pictures  and 
describes  thirteen  New  England  houses 
and  the  persons  who  lived  in  them.  Of 
these  dwellings,  some  are  simple  clap¬ 
board  structures  and  others  are  archi¬ 
tectural  showplaces.  The  photographs  are 
by  that  famous  photographer  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  scenes,  Samuel  Chamberlain  and  more 
than  fifty  of  his  beautiful  pictures  have 
been  included.  The  text  is  by  that  grand 
old  man  of  New  England  letters,  Mark  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe.  A  thoroughly  delightful 
and  very  beautiful  book.  —  William  P. 
Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Evaluation  and  the  Elementary  Cur¬ 
riculum.  By  Harold  G.  Shane  and  E.  T. 
McSwain.  New  York.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  1952.  $3.90. 

The  problem  of  evaluation,  according  to 
the  authors  of  this  very  worthwhile  book, 
rests  upon  the  joint  efforts  of  parents, 
teachers,  children,  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  to  examine  and  reach  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  goals  of  education  and  the  best 
means  of  attaining  these  objectives  in 
practice. 

The  appraisal  process  is  viewed  as  a 
means  through  which  all  persons  concern¬ 
ed  with  the  educational  program  share  in 
designing  it,  to  the  end  that  it  may  refiect 
the  values  which  are  being  sought.  The 
authors  divide  this  book  into  two  major 
sections.  In  Part  I,  Evaluation  and  the 
Elementary  Curriculum  is  concerned  with 
helping  evaluators  in  the  locsl  school  sys¬ 
tem  clarify  their  values  and  establish  pro¬ 
cedures  for  determining  the  extent  to 


which  goals  suggested  by  these  values  are 
being  realized.  Part  II  is  designed  to 
help  persons  in  local  districts  to  examine 
the  school  experiences  that  their  program 
provides  for  children.  Throughout  the 
book,  there  is  repeated  emphasis  on  the 
reasonable  thesis  that  the  test  of  success¬ 
ful  school  evaluation  lies  in  the  whole¬ 
some  changes  it  makes  in  the  behavior  of 
adults  and  children  who  participate  in  an 
appraisal  of|the  work  of  the  school  and  in 
changes  in  thinking  and  acting  which 
serve  the  needs  of  children  in  the  social 
life. — Paul  Zankowich,  East  Meadow  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  New  York. 

Psychology  for  Modern  Education.  «y 
James  L.  Mursell.  New  York.  W.W’.  Nor¬ 
ton  and  Company.  1952.  $3.90. 

This  text  in  education  psychology 
stresses  motivation  and  the  dynamic  as¬ 
pects  of  learning.  Dr.  Mursell  has  been 
careful  to  avoid  loading  his  book  with 
technicalities  and  with  the  enormous  mass 
of  material  which  frequently  is  found  in 
stich  texts  and  which  confuses  students  no 
end.  'The  text  is,  therefore,  carefully  de¬ 
signed  and  there  is  a  splendid  bibliography 
which  includes  references  to  the  extensive 
research  of  the  field.  A  very  useable  text. 
— William  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

The  Dynamics  of  the  Counseling  Pro¬ 
cess.  By  Everett  L.  Shostrom  and  Law¬ 
rence  M.  Brammer.  New  York.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  1952.  xvi  and  213 
pages.  $3.50. 

Maintaining  a  nice  balance  between 
theory  and  practice,  this  book  on  counsel¬ 
ing  will  serve  many  a  guidance  worker 
effectively.  The  authors  begin  with  the 
presentation  of  a  theory  of  personality 
and  learning  and  from  this  go  on  to  des¬ 
cribe  techniques  in  the  counseling  process. 
The  approach  is  not  that  of  any  set 
“school”  or  “sect”  in  the  field,  but  is  em¬ 
pirical  and  developmental.  The  authors 
stress  the  importance  of  the  role  of  ma¬ 
ture  self-direction  on  the  part  of  those 
seeking  counsel.  Much  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  on  topics  such  as  testing,  inter¬ 
viewing,  and  occupational  research. 

— William  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University, 


THE  EATON  LITERATURE  TESTS 

New  type  objective  examinations  in  English  Literature  prepared  by 
Harold  T.  Eaton,  Head  of  the  English  Department,  High  School,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Each  examination  covers  such  points  as  Character,  Setting,  Plot, 
Identification  of  Speeches,  etc.  The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  cover  the 
following : 


A  Tala  of  Two  CItiea  Ivanhoo 

Franklin’i  Autobiooraphy  The  Ancient  Mariner 

Burke’s  Speech  Treasure  Island 


Macbeth 
Julius  Caesar 
As  You  Like  It 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
The  Odyaaey 
Lorna  Doona 
King  Henry  V 
Silas  Marner 


Treasure  Island 
Hamlet 

House  of  Seven  Cables 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
Snowbound 

The  Last  of  thii  Mohicans 
Twelfth  Night 
Idylls  of  the  King 
Sketch  Book 
Milton’s  Minor  Poems 
Life  of  Johnson 


The  Mill  on  the  Floss 

David  Copperfleld 

Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 

Inla/id  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

Sohrab  and  iflustum  ‘ 

Spectator  Papers 

Evangeline 

Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration 
and  Washington’s  Farewell  Address 
Browning's  Poems 


Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Christmas  Carol 


The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  are  so  inexpensive  that  any  school  can 
aiford  to  use  them.  They  are  class  tested  and  used  in  thousands  of  schools. 

Prices 

Single  copies,  10c  each ;  In  quantities  for  class  use,  $3.00  per  hundred 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


More  and  More  Schools  are  Using  . 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature 


MACHKTII 
.lULIUS  C.AESAR 
THE  .MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 
TREASURE  ISLANI> 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KINO 


THE  LAI>Y  OF  THE  LAKE 
SILAS  MARNER 
IVANHOE 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

Only  ao  cents  each 


Now  ready  by  the  same  author,  Harold  T.  Eaton 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling 

This  workbook  for  junior  hish  school  pupils  is  designed  to  eliminate  spelling  errors  in  the  basic 
list  of  500  most  frequently  used  words.  It  provides  forty  lessons,  one  a  week  for  forty  weeks,  or 
a  concentrated  eight-week  unit  of  daily  lessons,  hist  price,  40  cents 

Samph  npits  of  tho  abtvt  will  bt  sent  to  intemted  toacbers  and  officials  on  request. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 


